“South Vietnam is 
unquestionably the 
most vicious war in 
the world at the 
moment. Though it’s 
an ‘undeclared’ war 
from the U.S. 
standpoint, she has 
12,000 ‘mercenaries’ 
advising Presicent 
Diem’s forces. The 
weekly toll of people 
killed runs at 500.” 


-Peter Worthington, 

reporting from South Vietnam 
in the Toronto Telegram on 
January 5, 1963 
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“tam frankly of the belief that no amount of 
American military assistance in Indochina 

can conquer an enemy which is everywhere and 
at the same time nowhere, ‘an enemy of 

the people’ which has the sympathy and covert 


support of the people.” 
-President (then Senator) J. F. Kennedy, 


in the U.S. Senate, April 6, 1954 


“! cannot understand anyone who would quit, 
withhold our resources, abandon a brave 


people to those who are out to bury us.” 
-Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary of State, April 22, 1954 


Estimated casualties (dead and wounded) 
in the Vietnam war last year: 55,500 
Total U.S. aid to South Vietnam 

since 1955: 2,000,000,000 dollars 


Pictures show (above) a helicopter landing 
Vietnamese troops for an assault on the 
Viet Cong guerillas, and (left) a U.S: Army 
major, who acts as adviser to the 7th 
Vietnamese Airborne: Battalion 


See pages 6 and 7 
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What does your MP think about the 
bomb ? 


INDEC’s national survey needs your 
_ help. 


Write: John Gittings, 106 Goldhurst 
Terrace, N.W.6. 


Unarmed 
Against 
Fascism 


A. K. JAMESON 
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Terma : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (Box 
Nos. is, extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, exeept for Address Box No. 


replies : Peace News, bag Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by ‘fret post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above. - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man-« 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Obituary 


George Baker, aged 68, of Greenset, 
Rd., Bulls Green, Knebworth, Herts., 
23, 1963, from chronic bronchitis and influenza, 
while on holiday in Estepona, Malaga. No letters 
please, but if_ _wished, _donations to PPU, 


Bramfield 
died April 


Holiday Accommodation 


Cotswold Hills. Cottage guest house; excellent 
centre; good food; £1 daily, £6 weekly. Brochure: 
Lilla Eaton, Yew Trees, Cockleford, Cowley, Chel- 
tenham. 


European Youth Holiday Centres. Inexpensive, all 
inclusive holidays. Yugoslavia, France, Italy. Par- 
ties now being arranged, e.g., Yugoslavia: Island 
of Brac, 2 hours from Split. Private Beach, In- 
cludes visits to Split, Zadar, Rijeka; two days in 
Vienna. £40. 15 days. Details: 7 Elm Tree Ave., 
West Bridgford, Nottingham, (s.a.e.). 


Snowdonia National Park. 
overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and 
sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhuist, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth, 


Vegetarian Guest House 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 
quiet part of sea- -front, 7-9 gns. Quaker owned. G., 
M. and H. Hather. 


Personal 


1-2 additional experienced crew (anarcho- sympathetic) 
required, 13 ton cutter, sailing July/August from 
Hamble, bound Canaries/W. Indies/Boston, U.S.A. 
Share expenses. 7-12 months’ voyage. 
Shephard, Cambridge, 


Jackson, 36 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 


Fund. 
a 


Coach to Swaffham. 10s return. Phone SWI 3080. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 


list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 
Gentleman, sensitive nature, international outlook, 


seeks lady friend with similar interests - psychiatry, 


theatre, music, walking. Age, full details. Box 
No. 169. 

Personal Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. Al! ages. S.A.E. for 


details. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write Circulation 


Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.11. 
Publications 


CND is a resistance movement; read new pamphlet, 
“‘Non-violent Resistance: Men Against War,’' by 
Nicolas Walter, Is. 6d. 15s. per doz. Pamohlets 
and speakers by publishers—Non-violence 63, 4 


Benhams Place, London, N.W.3. 

CS, WHC, back numbers free. Grant, Burley, 
Hants. 

Sarvodaya - monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 


Movement in India may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, at 12s 
yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Situations Vacant 


United World Trust and 
three voluntary organisations 
invite applications for the post 
Details and application form 
W.C.i. CHA 3228. 


National Peace Council, 
Danilo Dolci Trust, 
jointly administered, 
of General Secretary. 


from NPC, 29 Gt. James St., 


Accommodation Vacant 


Apartments vacant in old house in mid-Devon 
village, temporary or permanent, suitable old lady. 
Miss Howlett, 20 West St., Witheridge, Devon. 

Bachelor, nice house Ilford area, offers accom- 
modation, share or separate rooms, congenial com- 
panion(s), help chores, child possible. Box No. 170. 


Beckenham. 
own ‘phone, 
or unfurn. by agreement. 


Large sunny room, separate kitchen, 
share bath, 20 mins. Victoria. Furn. 
Box No. 168. 

May- 


Hampstead flat, available 4 wks. 


June, PRI 9413. 


sleep 2-4, 


In CND house, a large, sunny, double room, over- 
looking garden; separate beds. Use kitchen and 
bathroom. Cleaning, light, linen. £4 10s. Also 
share similar room with girl supporter. £2 5s. 


FRE 4596. 


Accommodation Wanted 


CND couple seek London Lebensraum. 
ex-university, PAD 6876. 


Young, 


Norwich, bed-sitter with gas ring wanted for five 
weeks only from May 24. Pamela Coates, 9 Sutton 
Court Mansions, W.4. 


Playwright (wife, three children) desperately seeks 
accommodation in London for rehearsal period May 
21-July 15, To rent or exchange. Can offer in 
return comfortable cottage in rural Yorkshire or 
lake island in West Ireland. (Spartan conditions 
but mild climate.) Prepared to camn in London 
garden if necessary. Arden, Mill Cottage, Kirby 
Mills, Kirbymoonside, York. 


For Sale 
Bacteriological and chemical weapons a threat. 
Pamphlet, ‘‘Silent) Death,’ 6d. Badges 6d. Both 


st 3d. Committee of 100 (P and W), 21b Carlton 
rive, S.W.15. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1. Send entries to arrive not tater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). S 


To publicise full details, 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 


book a classtfied or dis- 


advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Deot., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 

9-11 May, Thur-Sat 

Shepton Mallet, Som: 9 a.m. Thurs, to 9 a.m. 


Sat. War Memorial. Vigil in sympathy with deten- 
tion of Parker and McKenna of RAF Locking. 


Collection for ‘‘Amnesty International."" Volua- 
teers: Arthur Lake, 19 West St., Banwell,, Weston- 
super-Mare. CND and _Committee of 100. 

10 May, Friday 

Birmingham: 7.30-9.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hee., 
Bull St. Open forum: ‘‘The Movement at the 
Crossroads: which wa now?"' Speakers: Hugh 
Brock, April Carter, ne Sharp, Allen Skinner, 
and others, Chair: Arthur Tayler, Accommodation 


limited, Intending attenders please ‘phone WOQd- 
gate 5655. 


London, E£.11: 7.30 p.m. Wanstead Hse. (3 mins. 
walk fm. Wanstead Tube Stn.). May Rave. Adm. 
3s 6d. Profits to Oxfam. YCND. 


11 May, Saturday 


Barking, Essex: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
North St. Magenta 7 Day School, Is 6d. CND. 


3 pm. Parish Hall. 
Christianity and 


Rev. H. 


Grange-over-Sands : 
Peace."* 


Stead: ‘' Humanism, 
Grange Peace ce Group. 


London, §.E.24: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Herne Hill Cong. 
Ch., Red Post Hill, Dulwich. Magenta 8 Day 
School. 1s 6d. CND. 


Sheffield: 8 a.m.-8 p.m. Cathedral forecourt. Silent 
vigil for world peace. (Briefing mtg. May 9, ? p.m. 
Hartshead Mtg. Hae,) SoF 


Southall, Middx: 7.30-11.30 pm. Shackleton Hall, 
and danee. 
Bob Jones, 9 


Shackleton Rd. Magenta One social 
CND Stage Club cabaret, 
Randolph Rd., Southall, 


Tickets: 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 
take advantage of this #—> 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(i ENCLOSE 5s) 


enone eee ee ee ere er ee es 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pnl3 


Swaffham, Norfolk : 2 
of V-bomber base, RA 


.m. Market Place. Auction 
, Marham, in aid of Oxfam 
and War on Want. 3 p.m. leave Swaffham for 
Marham. 3.45 p.m, lay claim to base. C'ttee of 
100. Details: 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. Tel. : 
51104. 


12 May, Sunday 


London, N.f: 3.30 p.m. § Caledonian Rd., Kings 
Cross, Swami Avyaktananda: ‘‘Krishna-—the Light 


of Self-knowledge.’' Gt. Companions. 

London, N.W.3 ; 2.30-7.30 Rams Here Mtg., Hse., 
Heath St., Hampstead. agenta Day School. 
Is 6d, CND. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West End poster parade. 
CND. 


London, W.8: 3.30: 
Lisson Grove. A. 
CND. 


Uxbridge, Middx. : 2.30-8 p.m. Co-op. Hall, Wind- 
sor St. Magenta 1 Day School. Is 6d. 'CND. 


.m, Labour Party Room, 169 
edgwood Benn: ‘‘Apartheid.”’ 


13 May, Monday 


London, S.W.1: 7 p.m. House of Commons. Robin 


Dixon: ‘‘Non-aligned mations in world affairs.’ 
Chair: Frank Allaun, M.P. LPF. 

14 May, Tuesday 

Edinburgh: 7.30 p.m. Simpson Hse., 52 Queen St. 


Barnaby Martin speaks on the ‘‘ Everyman III” 


project and its implications. CND. 


St. Albans: 8 p.m. Town Hali, Public Mtg: ‘‘Steps 
towards Peace.’’ Jan Mikardo, Leon Rosselsson and 
the Folklanders. CND. 


15 May, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong, Ch. Hail, Lwr. Fore 
St. Sybil Morrison: ‘‘Deputations to Governments 
and their value.’’ Group_ AGM. _PPU. 


16 May, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg, Hse., Bush 


Rd., Leytonstone. Kathleen Innwood : ‘‘ The Scilly 
Isles."" PPU. 
Manchester: 7.30 p.m. Free Trade Hall. ‘‘Britain 


without the Bomb’’—Anthony Greenwood, M.P., 
John Horner, Edward Thompson, D. Arnott, Dr. 
Angus Bateman. CND. 


Surbiton, Surrey: 8 p.m. Ellerton Hall, Ellerton 


Rd. Films : ‘‘ Operation Abolition,’' ‘‘ Walk to 
Freedom,”’ and “Sunday."" Adm. 2s 6d. YS. 


17 May, Friday 


London, W.C.1: 1.15-2 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Square. Kenneth Lee: ‘‘ The 
Oxford Conference.” Buffet lunch from 12.30 p.m. 
enwards. SoF. 

London, W.6: 8 p.m. Hammersmith Town Hall. 
Working Group mtg. All welcome. CND and 
C'ttee of 100. 


18 May, Saturday 
Hatfield : 10.30 am.-4.30 p.m. Roe Hill House, 


Bishops Rise. Magenta 4 Day School. Adm. Is 6d. 
London Region CND. 


London, E.1: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Central Library, 277 
Bancroft Rd. Magenta 6 Day School. Adm. !s 6d. 
London Region CND. 


London, E.11: 7.15 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse.. Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Annual reunion concert and bring 
and buy sale. Friends invited. PPU. 


London, N.22: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Stirling House, Stuart 
Cres. Mapenta 5 Day School. Adm. Is 6d. 
London Region CND. : 


London. S.W.18: 
Town Hall. High St. 


1030 am-S p.m. Wandsworth 
Mapenta 9 Day School. Adm. 


1s 6d. London Region CND: 


London, W.C.1: 11 a.m.4.30 p.m. Holborn Central 
Library, Theobalds Rd. Conference: ‘' Asylum in 
Africa South."’ Speakers: Kozonguizi, Solly Sache, 
Rasil Davidson, Rev. Eric Blakeborough, and others. 
Chairmen : Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., and Dr, Andrew 
Martin. Tickets 3s 6d from Amnesty International, 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (nr. Foyle’s, 
Charing Cross Rd.) Open-air mtg. Poster parade 
4.30 p.m, CND. 


19 May, Sunday 


Croydon: 10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m, Fairfield Halls, Park 
Lane. Magenta 10 Day School. Adm. Is 6d. 
London Region CND. 


20 May, Monday 


Leeds: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Hill Friends’ 
Sybil Morrison, PPU. 


Mtg. Hse. 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Central 
London Grp. mtg. In series, ‘‘The Way to a 
Non-violent Society,’’ Stuart Morris on ‘‘ Free- 
doms.””  PPU, 


21 May, Tuesday 


London, §.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd., 
Richmond. Barnaby Martin on [Everyman III's 


voyage. PPU. 


22 May, Wednesday 


London, W.6: 7.30 p.m. Hammersmith Town Hall. 
Public mtg.: Challenge to Hammersmith Civil De- 
fence by C'ttee of 100 and CND. 


28 May, Tuesday 


London, N.1: 6.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross. Meeting for those interested in promoting 
Peace News sales in London and Home Counties. 
Details: Trevor Hatton, TER 4473. 


a just world order. requires 
freedom for all nations 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 


9d. post free 

and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 

Welsh Nationalist Party 


radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


a a 
printing 
magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 


sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


C A Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 
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Michael Randle 


Lessons of the Radcliffe report 


Given its terms of reference and its general 
assumptions, the Radcliffe Tribunal has 
made on the whole a fair and thorough 
report. It is very much to its credit that it 
has refused to bow to the spy-hunt hysteria 
which the Press and the Labour Party has 
engendered by recommending a drastic re- 
vision of security procedures. 


There are some amusing aspects of the re- 
port, There is the solemn way, for instance, 
that it deals with the “lengthy memoran- 
dum” circulated to Foreign Office Depart- 
ments on April 16, 1953, warning against 
the dangers of British Embassy staff in Iron 
Curtain countries being blackmailed into 
spying. Bachelors and young girls, it states, 
are particularly vulnerable to “ compromise 
operations.” 


There is the extraordinary pompousness of 
Mr. Galbraith who regularly preserved his 
correspondence, including several letters and 
postcards from Mr. Vassall, because, accord- 
ing to the report, “it provided, he thought, 
the raw material for future social his- 
torians.” I particularly liked, too, the 
Tribunal’s comment on the fact that Vassall 
had given two old ladies as references. “ We 
see no reason why the Admiralty should 
have refused to accept elderly ladies as 
Vassall’s referees; they are generally 
accounted to be as shrewd at summing up 
character as other members of the com- 
nmounity.” 


Some of the funniest passages show what 
an impossible task “security vetting” is. 
The panel that chose Mr. Vassall out of 40 
applicants for the Moscow appointment, for 
instance, ruled out one woman applicant 
because she had White Russian grand- 
parents and connections with Russian 
émigrés. They were impressed with Vassall 
because he made, in the words of the 
Tribunal report, “intelligent enquiries and 
had confirmed the availability of an Ameri- 
can Roman Catholic priest to provide reli- 
gious ministrations at the Embassy.” The 
panel decided that he “should therefore 


Mr Charlton 


On April 26 we printed a correspondence 
between Mr. F, N. Charlton, Principal 
Assistant Solicitor to the Treasury, and 
Hogh Brock, Editor of Peace News. In the 
course of this correspondence various allega- 
tions and counter-allegations were made. On 
April 26 Hugh Brock suggested trial by 
non-violent combat as a way of resolving 
these differences, and challenged Mr. Charl- 
ton and his colleague Mr. Chitty, “ or mem- 
bers of your staff to mect two members of 
the editorial staff of Peace News in a game 
of bar-billiards, dominoes, or some other 
game to be negotiated - the outcome of this 
contest to decide our differences.” 

Mr. Chariton, in a letter dated April 30, has 
replied : 


Dear Mr. Brock, 


Thank you for your letter of April 22. I 
find the terms of your letter quite disarm- 
ing in the context of either a cold or a hot 
war. Mr. Chitty and I, having a certain 
amount of legal experience between us, feel 


prove a politically reliable clerk and steady 
character.” Later, after Mr. Vassall had 
returned from Moscow, he was “ Positively 
Vetted.” His investigators were impressed 
by the fact that he was a member of the 
Bath Club, and they reported that “he is 
a reserved, sober and reliable young man 
of good character and unquestioned 
loyalty.” (By this time Mr. Vassall had 
been working with the Russians for two 
years.) 
The social snobbery comes out elsewhere. 
The Tribunal rejects Mr. Vassall’s complaint 
that junior staff at the Moscow Embassy 
were cut off from their seniors and left to 
fend for themselves in the difficult sur- 
roundings. The report remarks that Vassall 
gave currency to this allegation “ by way of 
self-exculpation.” But the snob atmosphere 
in the Embassy is evident. The report 
states that Mr. Vassall’s immediate superior 
at the Embassy, Captain Bennett, regarded 
him at first as a “social misfit in the Em- 
bassy.” By the end of the year he had 
changed his mind and decided that Mr. 
Vassall was trying hard to please and was 
“ socially acceptable,” and his report at the 
end of 1955 stated: 
“T should be glad to have him as my 
secretary almost anywhere. . . A pleasant 
young man of first-class appearance and 
manners. Never miffled. Always helpful. 
His moral standards are of the highest. 
A distinct social asset to the Embassy 
staff.” 
Mr. Vassall told me specifically of the 
social snubs he had at first received. Early 
on, for instance, he was reprimanded for 
mixing in too high circles, and on at least 
one occasion the Ambassador, Sir William 
Hayter, greeted him curtly at a social func- 
tion with the words, “I didn’t expect to see 
you here, Mr. Vassall.” Wassall told me 
that it was the cold and snobbish attitude 
of officials at his own Embassy that drove 
him to look for friends among other Em- 
bassies and with Russian contacts. 
In some ways the Embassy obviously re- 


replies 


cess in any legal proceedings. However, the 
purpose of this letter is not to exacerbate 
the situation but to smoke a filter-tipped 
pipe of peace, 

My “spies for peace’ tell me that there 
are to be found in your movement experts 
in every form of outdoor and indoor sport. 
Whilst we therefore appreciate the sporting 
instinct revealed in your last letter we find 
considerable difficulty in suggesting the 
weapons or the venue. We should like 
nothing better than to stage a duel in St. 
James’s Park in battle bowlers and with 
drawn umbrellas, with seconds serving tea 
between rounds, but we fear that the out- 
come of such a contest would be the oppo- 
site of the intention of this letter, and we 
would all find ourselves in one of H.M. 
prisons on the charge of disturbing the 
peace. We think therefore we shall have to 
forego the pleasures of the personal contest 
which you have suggested. We are pre- 
pared, however, to let the matter rest there. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. N. Chariton. 


Our name is muddle 


Years ago on the China coast I met, to my 
sorrow, an elderly female described as a 
journalist who had been invited to tea by 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek. Thereafter she 
dismissed any critic of the Chiang regime as 
‘““ muddle-headed ”. 


This starkly analytical method has now 
been widely adopted in established circles. 
Have you noticed that in the utterances of 
orthodox public figures, “ idealism ”, and in 
particular “pacifism”, is always “mud- 
dled ”? 

But have the realists realised what muddle 
is being put out all the time in theological 
eolieges and Sunday schools? To _ be 
thorough, they should issue a revised ver- 
sion of certain passages in the Gospels, such 
as: “Peace, understood metaphysically, ft 
leave with you, my peace - not theirs - I 
give unto you: not as certain muddled 
ears giveth, give I unto you” (John 
14,27). 


I tend to feel that the men who wrote down 
the Gospels meant what they wrote. If you 
are concerned that plain words should mean 
what they say, we are depending on you to 
make up the difference in tho till. 


JACK SHEPHERD 
to‘al since February 1 


£958 


contributions this week £6 5 O 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


sembles a beleaguered fortress. All Em- 
bassy staff are warned of the dangers of 
making contacts with the Russians and all 
such contacts have to be reported. Locally 
engaged staff are more or less assumed to 
be working for the Russian secret service. 
“The only safe line,” says the report, “ was 
to assume that all such people were or soon 
would be under hostile control, and to plan 
defences accordingly.” There are the pas- 
sages referring to the way in which Em- 
bassy staff were compromised and of how 
the Russians would then try to blackmail 
them into becoming spies. The picture is 
of an insidious and very evil enemy con- 
stantly on the watch to intimidate and 
blackmail. 


It is here that the Tribunal’s double stan- 
dards become apparent. The existence and 
necessity of the British spy system is taken 
for granted. Mr, Vassall was employed 
after his two-year term in Moscow in the 
Intelligence Division of the Admiralty. 
This, says the report, 
“was primarily due to a policy of em- 
ploying for a time in that Division re- 
turning clerks who had served Naval 
Attachés abroad in a country in which 
the Intelligence Division was interested. 
Russia was obviously within this category.” 


The beleaguered fortress is also a spying 
outpost for our own side. One begins to 
wonder what possible value missions in 
potentially hostile countries have except to 
make relations worse. They are obviously 
accepted by both sides not as a means of 
making and maintaining contact, but of 
carrying out the espionage battle by any 
means that come to hand. It is clear, too, 
that Vassall’s fault was not that he was a 
spy but specifically that he spied for the 
wrong side. 
Another interesting point that the report 
mentions is that “ the stricter application of 
Positive Vetting in the field of atomic 
energy was a requirement of the agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the 
United States for the exchange of atomic 
energy information.” 
It would be a curious situation indeed if 
the two forces demanding a limitation of 
individual freedom by extensive security 
vetting were the United States Government 
with secrets to share and the Labour oppo- 
sition looking for any stick to beat the 
Government with, 
Sensibly the report stands out against the 
suggestion that civil servants should report 
each other’s “ character defects ” like homo- 
sexuality. “Such a system would be in- 
tolerable,” it comments. 
as it goes, but it still takes the whole sys- 
tem of espionage, counter espionage, and 
security vetting for granted. 
The report says little about the homosexual 
issue, though it evidently accepts that homo- 
sexuals are a security risk. This is a pity. 
The tribunal certainly learned during its 
private sessions that there is a good deal 
of homosexuality in both high and low 
places. The only sensible way to deal with 
the problem is not to extend the witch 
hunt for the homosexuals, but to change 
the law so that homosexuals are no longer 
so vulnerable to blackmail, The report 
would have done well to have come out 
boldly for such a plan. — Instead it glosses 
over the problem. For instance, it states 
in paragraph 65 : 
“We did receive a suggestion that at any 
tate one affair of this sort had existed in 
the past (i.e, a homosexual affair with 
someone in the Admiralty) and we made 
such inquiries as were open to us with 
regard to such a question. This affair, in 
fact, was denied and we were in any 
event satisfied with respect to it that even 
if the suggestion had been true the rela- 
tionship could have had no bearing on 
the issue before us, that of responsibility 
in respect of Vassall’s spying activities.” 
I gather from Mr. Vassall that it was he 
who remembered having this affair. He had 
also been approached by one of his seniors 
in the Admiralty on another occasion, 
though he had decided against having an 
affair with him. 
I do not want the Tribunal to join in the 
homosexual witch hunt by naming the 


This is fine as far 
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people involved. But they could have per- 
formed a public service by recognising the 
homosexual problem for what it is, and 
acknowledging that’ ne amount of vetting 
can or should keep them out of high public 
office. Instead it has preferred to use re- 
assuringly vague phrases like “We did re- 
ceive a suggestion” instead of specifically 
“ Vassall told us.” 

I have no space to comment on the press, 
though obviously its role in the VWassall 
affair was most important. I can say that 
any suggestion that the Tribunal has picked 
on the press, or made a scapegoat out of it, 
is unfounded. The Tribunal lists the facts 
without comment. At worst some news- 
papers simply invented material; at best, 
rumour and speculation were printed as 
news and repeated in other newspapers as 
established facts. 

What conclusions should we draw ? Mainly 
that Vassall was a victim; a victim of the 
pemicious arms race that makes official 
secrets, witch-hunting, spying necessary; the 
victim of the cruel and stupid laws against 
homosexuals; the victim of the ruthlessness 
of both East and West where the “ national 
interest ” is concerned. 

The Russians intimidated Mr. Vassall into 
working for them. The British employed 
him to assist their spy system. Both sides 
used him and both sides treated him with 
contempt. It is a story which spells out a 
few of the inhuman consequences of mili- 
tary preparations. 


Marcher shot 
in Alabama 


William Moore, the 35-year-old Baltimore 
postman who was shot and killed near 
Attalla, Alabama, on April 24. while under- 
taking a one-man anti-segregation march. 
On May 3 ten freedom marchers, five white 
and five Negro, were arrested when they 
crossed the State line into Alabama im ar 
attempt to complete the march undertaken 
by Moore, The freedom marchers were 
pelted with eggs by bystanders and several 
were assaulted by hostile white crowds. 
Police used against the marchers electrified 
sticks meant for herding cattle. The New 
York Times described the use of electrified 
sticks as “revoltingly reminiscent of. totali- 
tarian excesses.” 
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TOWARDS AN ALTERNATIVE 
DEFENCE POLICY 


A number of recent events have made me 
question whether the anti-war movement in 
this country - principally represented by 
CND and the Committee of 100 - is 
capable of much further growth in its pre- 
sent form. 

The opportunities facing the movement at 
the present time are enormous. There is a 
growing realisation that nuclear strategy is 
dangerous and nuclear war intolerable, and 
we have been told that 57 per cent of 
Londoners support, however vaguely, “ the 
aims of the Aldermaston marchers.” 

In spite of these opportunities the move- 
ment is certainly not growing rapidly, and 
perhaps not at all, I think this is a situa- 
tion which should be faced honestly, and I 
am particularly concerned at some of the 
self-congratulation in the movement. There 
is a common tendency to say that things 
are going very well, and to back this view 
up with inaccurate statements. The Cuban 
crisis provides an example: a number of 
people in CND have said that the crisis 
proved the rightness of the Campaign's 
case. I don’t believe it did - certainly the 
matter has to be argued. To supporters of 
NATO the Cuban crisis proved the right- 
ness of the big stick; to supporters of Soviet 
policy it proved the rightness of peaceful 
co-existence; to supporters of Sino-Albanian 
policy it proved the rightness of being 
tough. It is certainly true that some people 
actually resigned from CND as a result of 
the Cuban crisis. 

There have been other instances of self- 
deception in CND recently, especially with 
regard to the Labour Party. I can see little 
or no sign of any real policy change within 
the» Labour Party since the days of Mr. 
Gaitskeil, yet a number of CND supporters 
‘are_now minimising the differences between 
them and the Labour Party, and justifying 
their action on the grounds that Labour 
Patty policy has changed. In the New 
Statesman on April 12 Stuart Hall referred 
to “the crab-like retreat of the (Labour) 
party from the ‘fight and fight again’ 
‘speech to its present opposition to the in- 
dependent deterrent.” It is worth recalling 
that in his “fight and fight again ”. speech 
at Scarborough Mr. Gaitskell made it per- 
fectly clear that “in the future Britain 
should not attempt to produce and provide 
her own effective nuclear weapons.” 
There is at least a prima facie case for 
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supposing that it is some CND people, 
rather than the Labour Party, who have 
performed a “ crab-like retreat.” 


The CND leadership has always resisted 
moves - even supported by the CND 
national conference - to extend the idea of 
unilateralism to the U.S. and Russia (see 
Malcolm Pittock’s article, Peace News, July 
20, 1962). Now the CND leadership is 
soft-pedalling even the idea of unilateral 
disarmament and withdrawal from NATO 
by Britain. I have been told by Peggy Duff 
and others that a policy of unilateral dis- 
armament by Britain is no longer the vital 
issue, or that it is not in accord with the 
current European situation. Instead, the 
emphasis is on panaceas such as disengage- 
ment and unilateral initiatives which they 
have never clearly defined. 

I believe such policies are dangerously in- 
adequate, but it is important to see how 
they have come about. The fact must be 
faced that neutralism no longer seems quite 
as attractive a policy for the Campaign as 
it once did. The neutrals have been ad- 
mitted to the disarmament conference - 
and have failed to achieve very much - 
indeed, some of the more hopeful steps 
towards agreements have come in direct 
talks between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union; the neutrals have failed to establish 
non-nuclear or demilitarised zones among 
themselves; they have been insulted by the 
resumption of testing during the Belgrade 
Conference in 1961; and India, the leader 
of the neutrals, faced with a real conflict 
situation in the Himalayas, is involving 
itself in massive armament with Western 
aid. c 

The leadership’s view of the Campaign has 
always centred round the idea. that CND 
is agreed on the abolition of nuclear 
weapons and little else. In my view, what 
is now needed is a policy of hope which 
offers a clear way out of the nuclear im- 
passe. In 1958 it meant a great dea] that 
people of all sorts of political convictions 
should be tramping along the road from 
Aldermaston. Now it means very much 
less. We have registered our existence, but 
we have not registered a clear and straight- 
forward policy: instead, as the Twickenham 
survey reveals, there is considerable public 
confusion even on the most elementary 
points of CND policy. 

People are now perfectly aware that the 
bomb is a problem, and many people who 
do not agree with CND are genuinely wor- 
ried. But if they are not offered a clear and 
hopeful alternative they will continue to re- 
act in the same way as primitive tribes re- 
act to situations they feel are beyond their 
control. Just as tribes turn to witch-doctors, 
people now turn to politicians. They dele- 
gate responsibility. 

I think we need a concept of unilateralism 
which is clearly applicable to other coun- 
tries besides Britain; until we do, criticisms 
from people such as Anthony Verrier of 
the New Statesman that CND’s ideas of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament are irrele- 
vant outside of Britain will be justified. 
There is something else that is equally im- 
portant. CND has largely campaigned on 
fear (by stressing the horrors of nuclear 
war), and simply asked people to renounce 
the existing defence policy. It has been 
completely vague about substituting an alter- 
native policy. As a result of this weakness 
CND has been rather susceptible to fellow- 
travellers who have argued that the Soviet 
Union has no aggressive intentions. 

Some people in the ‘campaign, such as 
Mervyn Jones and A. J. P. Taylor, have 
urged a policy of “conventional” defence, 
but this has been neither clearly argued nor 
strongly urged. It is a policy with obvious 
faults. 

“ Conventional ” deféice operates on’ many 
of the same assumptions as nuclear defence 
- that force should be met with ‘superior 


force. Where there is a “ conventional 4 
q Deeg cree 


defence policy or a 


“conventional ” war, 
there will always be strong pressures to 


produce nuclear weapons. It is worth re- 
membering that the first nuclear weapons 
were produced during a “conventional ” 
war. 


The CND leadership, therefore, has failed 
to tackle the crucial dilemma of the nuclear 
age. People know that nuclear weapons 
threaten our existence, yet they continue to 
support nuclear policies because they see 
no alternative means of defending what they 
value, 
The time has come when CND should 
argue clearly that it is rejecting all policies 
of military defence, and when it should 
substitute its own defence policy - a policy 
of non-violent resistance. 
Although CND nationally has not discussed 
non-violent defence much, there is consider- 
able discussion in CND and Committee of 
100 groups, many of which feel that advo- 
cacy of this policy is a vital part of their 
campaigning. George Clark, for instance, 
told me last Tuesday: 
“On the Campaign Caravan last summer 
we frequently came up against the pro- 
biem of how a unilaterally disarmed 
country can defend itself. This is a real 
dilemma, and I frequently made speeches 
saying so, and. advocating non-violent de- 
fence as an alternative. I found a most 
favourable and positive response to this 
suggestion.” 
I believe that non-violent defence should 
not only be considered and discussed in the 
campaign, but should become a major part 
of its platform. It should certainly not be 
confused with the issue of total’ non- 


“The survey underlines the continu- 
ing need to make clear to the public 
what the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment stands for. Only half of our 
sample were aware of the movement's 
policy on NATO, and as many as 
one-third were unaware that it advo- 
cates the unconditional abandonment 
of nuclear weapons by this country.” 
- Report of survey conducted by the 
Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee in Twickenham. 


violence, as we are not concerned here with 
personal philosophies so much as with 
practical politics, Non-violent resistance, in 
fact, has been very successfully pursued by 
people to whom abstract ideas of non- 
violence mean little or nothing. The suc- 
cessful resistance to the Nazis in Norway 
and Denmark in World War II had nothing 
to do with abstract ideas, and a great deal 
to do with practical politics. 


Non-violent defence works on the assump- 
tion that the most effective means of coun- 
tering the organised violence of an enemy 
is not by superior organised violence, but by 
confronting violence with human beings. 
There is a great need to clarify what we 
mean by non-violent defence: Peace News 
should have discussed these matters more, 
and is shortly to have a series of articles on 
the subject. 

A belief in non-violent action is often 
taken to mean a religious or utopian atti- 
tude (the devotees of which hold “ wit- 
nesses") or else a minority obstructionist 
attitude typified by some of the actions of 
the Committee of 100. I think non-violent 
action should be seen as a weapon which 
can be used as a means of preserving our 
society and our values without involving the 
risk of mutual destruction in thermonuclear 
war. 

CND has contributed many things to the 
anti-war movement ~ a sense of urgency, of 
political strategy, arid political realism, and 
within the context of a clear alternative 
policy there will still be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for limited campaigns and _pressure- 
group type actions. But the urgent need at 
present is to work out our long-term aims. 


Roth 


“ These deadly weapons are safer in our hands than in any other.” 


- Sir Winston Churchill to the 


Primrose League, 3 May, 1963. 


Peace News, CND and the 
Committee of 100 


Correspondence received by Peace News as 
a result of our April 19 editorial has shown 
that there is a considerable amount of mis- 
understanding about our editorial policy 
towards CND and the Committee of 100. 
Among some people at least the idea seems 
to persist that one has to support either 
CND or the Committee of 100. It has been 
suggested that because we criticised the 
leadership of CND, we uncritically support 
the Committee of 100. 

We believe that there is a place in the peace 
movement both for organisations committed 
to legal action and for organisations which 
believe it necessary on occasions to break 
the law and take the consequences. We 
therefore support-both CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100, though,we are opposed to 
violent actions by, members of either orga- 
nisation, or by anyone else. 

But we claim the right to criticise CND and 
the ‘Committee when we feel this is neces- 
sary.. We disagree with CND on ‘many 
points, with regard to. policy, strategy and 
organisation. We haye also critjcised the 


Committee’ of 100, in particular’ for a un- 
v4 pint 


clear strategy and: the tendency to violence 
on some of its demonstrations. We our- 
selves welcome thoughtful and constructive 
criticism of the work we do at Peace News: 
we believe that to offer criticism is not only 
not an unfriendly act, but is a sign of 
respect. It is precisely because we believe 
that both CND and the Committee of 100 
are important peace organisations that we 
think they deserve careful criticism. 


Peace News staff 


Peace News is looking for an assistant 
to the’ News Fditor. The pay , is 
£9 10s 0d a week. , The, post .requires 
an understanding of the peace move- 
ment, ability. to: keep a large amount of 
correspondence in control, and a will- 
ingness to work long hours. Experience 
would .be useful, but not essential. if 
there is readiness to. learn. Applicants 
should write to the Editor, Peace ‘News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, .N.1.. 
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Alan Lovell 


A sad 


When the distributors decide not to give a 
film a press show or a London West End 
premiere you can be sure that the film is 
a bad one. When the film has Tony Han- 
cock in it - somebody who can normally 
count on praise from the critics and be 
expected to pull in a reasonable audience 
- one’s worst suspicions are raised. 1 den’t 
suppose I should have gone to see The 
Punch and Judy Man if we hadn’t wanted 
to go out one evening when the film was 
on locally. 

The film began promisingly enough, with 
Hancock making faces in front of a wire- 
less which was giving forth the early 
morning ritual of Housewives’ Choice and 
the five to ten service. From then on it 
simply proved how right the distributors 
were to hide the film away. The script, 
about the conflict between seaside enter- 
tainers led by Hancock and a pompous 
local town council, was threadbare and con- 
tradictory. At one moment Hancock was 
cheekily defying the local dignitaries; the 
next he was submitting to the henpecking 
of his socially ambitious wife, The char- 
acters, a pompous ambitious mayor, a stupid 
empty ex-debutante, a tiresome beach 
photographer, a surly waiter, were boringly 
~ familiar, 


Worst of all was the direction of the film. 
I thought that with a seaside location 
(Bognor Regis) and with sequences like 
children watching a Punch and Judy show 
you could hardly fail to create some visual 
interest. This director failed all right. The 
filming was unbelievably perfunctory. The 
lighting was so flat that it made Sylvia 
Sims, playing Hancock’s wife, seem per- 
manently anaemic. I wouldn’t suggest that 
a devoted Hancock fan lost in East Cheam 
on a wet Sunday evening should go and 
see The Punch and Judy Man. 


* * * 


Salvatore Giuliano seemed much more 
promising. I had read in Sight and Sound 
that it was “undoubtedly one of the most 
courageous things the Italian cinema has 
ever attempted and a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge both of Italy and of cer- 
tain key questions... .” The subject of 
the film is in any case a fascinating one. 
Salvatore Giuliano established for himself, 
in the years 1943-45, something of the re- 
putation of a Sicilian Robin Hood. He 
was involved in the movement for Sicilian 
independence. But later he was mixed up 
with the Mafia, and his most notorious act 
was the shooting down of some Communists 
who had gathered for a May Day meeting. 
In 1950 Giuliano was found dead, and it 
was believed that the police, with the help 
of some of his band, were responsible. 
Giuliano’s second in command, who had 
played an active part in the murder of his 
chief, was poisoned while he was serving a 
jail sentence. 

A friend warned me that the film was con- 
fusing. It could hardly be otherwise, Little 
is known of the man, and his career seems 
to demonstrate perfectly all the problems 
that Sicily faces: poverty, the Mafia, the 
corruption of the local authorities, the 


bcs 


Salvatore Giullano: 
Giuliano’s body 


ambiguous attitudes of the central Govern- 
ment, the enclosed feudal nature of the 
society. In making the film Francesco Rosi 
has no startling revelations to make about 
Giuliano. Indeed, the point of his film is 
the confusion. But in showing how com- 
plicated Sicilian politics are he has tried to 
point to the forces that are responsible for 
the complications and confusions. 


Rosi’s film is undoubtedly, from an Italian 
point of view, a courageous one. But from 
a foreigner’s point of view it is irritating. 
It’s no use, as I’ve said, accusing it of being 
confused. One can ask, though, that it 
show how such confusion is possible, that 
it itluminate the context of the events. This 
it doesn’t do. 


The reason is that visually Rosi is a light- 
weight director. There are some striking 
images in the film; a host of black-shawled 
women pouring down a street to find out 
what the army is going to do with their 
menfolk; a group of soldiers, their faces 
impassive and stony under their uniform 
helmets, as they bump and sway in a lorry; 
Giuliano’s motley band menacingly thread- 
ing Its way through the rocky hills on the 


Books and pamphlets received 


Changeover, edited by Virginia Naeve. 
(Swallow, §3.75.). A useful collection of 
articles on peace and war taken from 
various sources - I, F. Stone, Norman 
Cousins, P. M. S. Blackett, Richard 
Gregg, The Nation, The Village Voice, 
The Minority of One, Liberation, etc. 


Non-violent Resistance: Men Against War, 
by Nicolas Walter. (Schools for Non- 
violence, Is 6d.) 

Revised version of articles originally 
appearing in Anarchy, New Left Review 
and elsewhere. 


Children in the Nuclear Age (Teachers’ 
CND, 1s), by Bertrand Russell, Dr. James 
I. Henderson, John Rae and others. 


The New Africa, by Jock Campbell. 
Africa Bureau, 1s 6d.) 


Develop a Super-Power Memory, by Harry 
Lorayne. (New English Library, 3s 6d.) 


Ged in Every Man, by L. Hugh Doncaster. 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s 6d.) 


Militarism and Industry, by Victor Perlo. 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 30s.) Arms pro- 
fiteering in the missile age. 

The Legacy of Hiroshima, by Edward Teller 
with Allen Brown. (Macmillan, 30s.) 
Einstein on Peace. Edited by Otto Nathan 
and Heinz Norden. Foreword by Ber- 
trand Russell. (Methuen, 50s.) Re- 
viewed in the American edition by Gene 

Sharp in Peace News, April 27, 1962. 
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way to attack the Communists. But the 
images lack density. There is no sense in 
them of what Sicily is like. No feeling for 
the ignorance, the violence, the superstition, 
the poverty that makes bandits and the 
Mafia possible. In the film, for instance, 
you get the impression that a Sicilian town 
is a rather pleasant collection of white 
houses which would be quite nice to live 
in. Salvatore Giuliano needed the quality 
that Luis Bunuel got in his film about the 
Spanish Huderos, Land Without Bread. It 
hasn’t got this, so one comes away feeling 
confused rather than being aware of the 
confusion surrounding Giuliano’s death. 


It’s a long time since one could go to see 
an American film with a reasonable hope 
that it would have quality. Once you 
could see a modest western or gangster film 
and be surprised how good it was. Now 
the spectacles like Ben Hur, Porgy and 
Bess, How the West Was Won and South 
Pacific have taken over. The medium-sized 
films of past years are inflated in scope and 
length. Films like Breakfast at Tiffany’s or 
Grip of Fear, which would have been 
decent 90-minute films, are now two-hour 
bores. 


I suppose I should have known better than 
to go and see Woman of Summer, the film 
based on the play A Loss of Roses by 
William Inge. Inge is an American play- 
wright who is labelled “serious ” because 
he exploits some clichés of individual psy- 
chology in his plays. His particular 
speciality is loss of innocence. The other 
films that have been made from his plays, 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, All Fall 
Down, and Splendour in the Grass have 
been embarrassing enough. The attraction 
of Woman of Summer was twofold; Joanne 
Woodward, particularly as there was a 
very attractive still of her on the cover of 
Films and Filming recently; and the director 
Franklin Schaffner was unknown, so one 
had nothing against him. 


The film starts nicely enough. Joanne 
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Woodward plays a girl in a tatty theatrical 
troupe which gets stranded in her home 
town. The director creates a pleasant sense 
of a small town atmosphere; there is one 
very fetching low angle tracking shot of 


Joanne Woodward prancing along a 
suburban sidewalk in very tight jeans and 
blouse and dark glasses. But when she 
becomes involved with an old friend and 
her twenty-year-old son the film becomes 
one of those talk pieces where everybody 
reveals their intimate problems - the son 
has trouble with his mother, the mother 
has trouble with the son, and Joanne Wood- 
ward has trouble with both mother and 
son. Near the end Joanne Woodward faces 
“a fate worse than death” when she is 
forced to become a stripteaser. Needless to 
say, she gets over it, becomes mature, and 
the film leaves her among the night, the 
stars, the lonely roads, and the end titles, 
moving towards “a better life.” 


* * * 


I went to see Boccaccio 70 more from a 
sense of duty than anything else. Three 
well-known Italian directors, Federico 
Fellini, Luchino Visconti, and Vittorio de 
Sica were asked to make a film along the 
lines that Boccaccio might have done if he 
were alive in 1970. The three films they 
made have been put together to make ar 
omnibus film. It’s depressing to see what 
the three distinguished names have dono 
with this brief. Not one of the films is 
worth taking seriously and all of them are 
titillating in the nastiest possible way. 
Boccaccio 70 is, in fact, an exact demon- 
stration of why the cinema desperately 
needs real vulgarity, real sensuality. Will 
we ever get it ? 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sunday May 12 
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Swami Avyaktananda 

“ Krishna : the Light of Self- 
Knowledge ” 
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ennedy’s 


private 


war in Vietam 


During his visit to Saigon last year, Robert 
Kennedy declared that the US would stand 
by South Vietnam “until we win.” Joseph 
Alsop, the American columnist, saw this as 
a “solid American commitment to defeat 
the North Vietnamese Communists’ guerilla 
attack on South Vietnam at all costs.” It 
is a commitment potentially as costly and 
dangerous as any in Asia. 


Dien Bien Phu left the anti-Communist 
baby firmly in American hands. The 1954 
Geneva conference, which ended France’s 
post-war fight to re-impose her rule over 
Indochina, divided Vietnam at Latitude 
17° North into a Communist northern zone 
and a “free” southern. There was to be a 
cease fire, and a freezing of military 
strengths. Any addition to the manpower 
or equipment of either zone would be con- 
trary to the Geneva accords, An Inter- 
national Control Commission (ICC), con- 
sisting of representatives of Canada, India 
and Poland, was established to supervise 
implementation. The signatories of the 
agreement were Britain, Russia, France, 
China, Laos, Cambodia and North Viet- 
nam. 


America and South Vietnam did not sign. 
The US Government saw that the South 
Vietnam regime had been left in an exposed 
position. It was impossible to check how 
many of the Communist-led Viet Minh 
troops stayed behind in the south as their 
comrades retreated north in accordance 
with the Geneya agreement. In any case, 
in every area they left well-trained cadres 
of sympathisers. It was suspicious indeed 
that after the stunning victory of Dien Bien 
Phu the Viet Minh forces, with all Vietnam 
_ at their mercy, did not complete its “ liber- 
, ation” by force, Clearly the Communists 
were confident of their strength, confident 
that the general elections, which the Geneva 
conference had stipulated should be held in 


1956 to determine the future of all Victnam, 
would peacefully yield up the prize. 
These elections were, however, never held. 
Six weeks after Geneva the Americans 
created SEATO, which placed South Viet- 
nam within its protective sphere. They made 
it clear that Communist aggression or sub- 
version would be regarded as a serious 
threat to international peace and security, to 
be met by American retaliation, Although 
they had been supporting France, and 
puppet ruler ex-Emperor Bao Dai, since 
1950, the Americans only became irretriev- 
ably involved when the present President, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, took power in 1954. The 
level of aid rose to $300 million a year, and 
contingents of American military “ advisers” 
(styled the Military Aid and Advisory 
Group - MAAG) poured in. Despite wist- 
ful invitations from the US Government, 
other Western and pro-Western powers 
prudently declined involvement. The Com- 
munist response was predictable; from 1959 
an all-out campaign of armed subversion 
and guerilla warfare was launched against 
the south. 

What is America defending ? South Viet- 
nam is an agricultural country of about 14 
million people. War has raged over it for 
21 years, and partition left it cut off from 
the industries and mines of the north. 
American dollar transfusions and the 
gradual regeneration of rice lands have pert- 
haps succeeded in raising the per capita 
national income slightly over the past eight 
or nine years. 

But there is little pretence at maintaining 
a democratic form of government. Briga- 


dier-General Phillips, military analyst for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, bluntly stated 
that “Diem operates a police state, with 
secret police harassment, arbitrary arrest, 
police brutality, political prisons, and eco- 
nomic favouritism. He trusts no one except 
his family.” In 1962 the number of poli- 


tical prisoners in his jails and “ political re- 
education centres’ was estimated, conserv- 
atively, at 30,000; by critics at nearer 
250,000. It is said that on average one 
family out of three in South Vietnam 
mourns a dead or imprisoned relative. The 
ICC has from time to time roundly con- 
demned the dictatorial methods and savage 
repression of politice2] opponents employed 
by Diem. 


Under Law 10-59 he has taken power to rid 
himself more or less arbitrarily of those 
who commit “anti-government acts” by 
execution after “trial” by summary mili- 
tary courts. An American journalist asked: 
“What is an anti-government act? Read- 
ing the law, you find it could amount to 
something deadly serious such as sabotag- 
ing a reservoir, or it could amount to 
something relatively trivial, such as shaking 
a fist in the general direction of the presi- 
dential palace.” Indeed, no overt act need 
occur; the same penalties can be inflicted 
for intention to act. In this way any Viet 
Cong (Communist guerilla), or any person 
helping a guerilla in any way, is liable, 
with the minimum of cynical formality, to 
sudden execution. From time to time 
attempts have been made to unseat Diem; 
last February planes of his own air force 
bornbel and st-afed his pe:a e. 


Diem himself makes no attempt to pass his 
Government off as democratic. In a receit 
interview with an American journalist he 
was asked how he would answer the charge 
that he was “semi-authoritarian.” He re- 


plied: “I do not answer criticism.” But he 
went on to make a legitimate point, namely, 
that “all the underdeveloped countries 


are under authoritarian or dictatorial 
regimes, those that started out as Western- 
style democracies having been overthrown 
by military coups d’état. “ Centralisation 
of power,” he claimed, was essential to 
“wipe out the age-old poverty and humilia- 
tion of the people.” But Diem’s over-riding 
preoccupation is anti-Communism. He seri- 
ously believes that he has been divinely 
ordained to save his country from Com- 
munism, and in doing so to hold the front 
for the free world and turn the red tide. 
His elaborate secret police and intelligence 
network makes it extremely diflicult to 
mancuvre against him. As a result the 
Americans are more or less stuck with him, 
whatever exasperation they may feel from 
time to time, 


The guerillas do not have to look far for 
dissatisfied people. The intellectuals are 
excluded from a share in power by Diem’s 
blatant nepotism. Young people are soured 
by its puritanism (they can be jailed for 
twisting). The peasants are basically in- 
different to politics, but they support the 
Viet Cong where it shows itself to be 
swifter and stronger than the Government 
troops. Many Vietnamese who fought the 
French for cight years regard Ho Chi Minh, 
the veteran Communist and nationalist, 
now leader of North Vietnam, as the true 
father of revolution and independence 
rather than Diem, who had either co-oper- 
ated with the French or been abroad (part 
of the time, significantly, in America) dur- 
ing the freedom struggle. Diem’s admin- 
istration traces its ancestry from the puppet 
regimes fostered by the French in the anti- 
colonialist war years; Ho Chi Minh’s from 
the anti-French resistance. 

Systematic help from north of the 17th 
parallel has been organised with extreme 
circumspection. All traces of their identity 
were removed from North Vietnamese sol- 
dicrs going south; they were forbidden to 
carry any papers or keep diaries; they were 
armed with captured French or American 
weapons; if possible they were natives of 
South Vietnam who had chosen to live in 
the north after partition. However, in June 
last year the Indian and Canadian members 
of the ICC, satisfied with the evidence of 
infiltration, reported it to Russia and 
Britain, co-chairmen at Geneva when the 
armistice was arranged. Later, in an in- 
discreet informal moment, a North Viet- 
namese diplomat revealed, in the presence 
of several Western correspondents, that a 
number of Central Committee members of 
the ruling Lao-Dong party in North Viet- 
nam, whose names had not been made 
public, were directing military operations 
inside South Vietnam. 


It is not a war of territorial conquest and 
battle fronts. Viet Cong agents stir up dis- 
content in the villages, and attempt to im- 
A funeral of US troops 

killed in a helicopter 

crash while on service 

in Vietnam 


plicate the people in acts which, if discov- 
ered, would expose them to punishment by 


the Government. Once on the hook, the 
villagers can be indoctrinated. If Govern- 
ment forces swoop in by helicopter, the Viet 
Cong agents quietly disappear, secure in the 
knowledge that the villagers will not reveal 
anything about their activities for fear of 
reprisals. In due course the troops leave, 
and the Viet Cong returns. It is thought 
that throughout South Vietnam there are 
only 20,000 guerillas. 


Recently Diem has been _ establishing 
“ strategic hamlets” in an attempt to inter- 
fere with the supply lines to the north, In 
these villages the people are given moder 
arms to protect themselves against the Viet 
Cong. The theory is to force the guerillas 
into more orthodox combat. The defolia- 
tion policy - spraying toxic chemicals to 
kill plant cover - is also geared to driving 
the guerillas into the open, It has aroused 
international protests. So has the use of 
napalm bombs. 


Much of the strategic thinking and most of 
the material is American. The scale of 
their commitment is growing. In 1961 Vice- 
President Johnson and President Diem met 
and reached agreement on extended Amer- 
ican assistance, financially and physically. 
The rate of aid mounted to $400 million a 
year (about a tenth of America’s entire 
Mutual Security Programme), At the end 
of 1961 the MAAG contingent numbered 
1.500; there are now 17,000. US Army 
planes are actively engaged in support of 
the South Vietnamese army, which has itself 
swelled to 300,000, including a civil guard 
run on military lines. American helicopters 
are absolutely vital to give the Government 
forces lightning mobility. 


Moscow and Peking will not remain in- 
active if success seems to meet the Ameri- 
can efforts. Khrushchev has already given 
a clear warning that the Communist powers 
cannot afford to allow that to happen. 
Peking has declared that China’s interests 
ate seriously threatened by America’s un- 
declared war in South Vietnam. 


Kennedy’s position is unenviable. Neither 


Congress nor the American people has at — 


any time ratified the US actions. The 
United Nations has not sanctioned them. 
Nor has SEATO. They are contrary to the 
Geneva agreement. The war is by private 
arrangement with Diem. Yet Kennedy is 
embroiled up to his neck. A New York 
Times correspondent reported last year that 
it was understood in Saigon that ‘“ Wash- 
ington stands ready to provide all the mili- 
tary muscle to beat the Viet Cong, includ- 
ing ground troops if necessary.” 


Kennedy’s dilemma is this. If he pulls out, 
Diem, and with him America’s fragile pres- 
tige in south-east Asia, will collapse. On 
the other hand, Diem’s police state is a 
poor advertisement for the free world. Are 
the risks involved in saving it worth run- 
ning? “Total engagement,” that is con- 
fronting Asians directly with Western forces, 
must inevitably boomerang. And it could 
precipitate a situation a good deal more 
frightening than a savage little guerilla 
war. 


Vietnamese troops loading 
into helicopters for an 
assault on the guerillas 


Reports on the war in Vietnam 


‘Shoot first- pray later’ 


“To the casual observer the hordes of 
Americans in Vietnam seem more make- 
believe than real. They've made Vietnam 
into something resembling a cross between 
Gunsmoke and The Untouchables. Cow- 
boy fans among the American military wear 
six-shooters in fancy holsters strapped low 
on the hip, sacrificing walking comfort for 
a Western appearance. City boys wear 
automatics in shoulder holsters with straps 
studded with shiny .45 slugs. Officially 
Americans aren’t supposed to shoot unless 
they’re shot at, but this “regulation” is 
flouted daily. 

“The 12,000 American military personnel 
here (officially called ‘advisers *) look like 
extras in an enormous TV or Hollywood 


epic. The paradox is that this is a very 
real war... deadly serious, deadly danger- 
ous. Despite their slapdash appearance the 


Americans here are all hardnose profes- 
sionals. They’re no-nonsense career soldiers 
learning guerilla warfare . . . discovering 
new tactics in using helicopters as an offen- 
sive weapon .. . practising subversive ter- 
rorism against the rebels. . . . They are 
becoming very, very proficient at their 
work, 

“ As well as ‘holding the line against Com- 
munism,’ Americans admit that a ‘ fringe 
benefit’ is that Vietnam is a training 
ground for the camouflage guerilla warfare 
that seems to be the coming fashion of the 
nuclear age. 

““ Any West Point graduate who wants to 
go places in the army makes sure he does 
an assignment in Vietnam,’ a high ranking 
officer told me.” - Peter Worthington in the 
Toronto Telegram, January 7, 1963. 


“The young American with the crewcut, 
freckles and white smile didn’t look like a 
trained killer. Yet he’s probably killed 


more people in the past year than other 


young men his age have had dates with 
girls.... 

“By taking a page from the Communist 
guerilla’s textbook of subversive war 
(America’s young commandos) are linguists, 
political organisers, terrorists and_ silent 
killers who stalk the Viet Cong with cun- 
ning and savagery... .” - Peter Worthing- 
ton in the Toronto Telegram, January 9, 
1563, 


“Government troops are killing more 
guerillas than vice versa. Although the 
strafing and bombing attacks have killed 
many innocent Vietnamese - and others 
often are mistaken for guerillas who wear 
no uniform - the casualty ratio probably 
runs three-to-one in favour of the Govern- 
ment.” - Milton Orshefsky in Life, January 
25, 1963. 


“Commanders of South Vietnam’s military 
forces in the Mekong River delta have 
developed a tendency to avoid contact with 
large concentrations of Viet Cong guerillas 
. . . The tendency is depressing to the 
Americans for ... it is a negative sign at 
the end of the first year of the American 
build-up on the important question of Viet- 
namese aggressiveness .. . Some Americans 
feel that it reflects a Jack of a sense of 
urgency to finish the war on the part of 
some Vietnamese commanders.” ~- David 
Halberstam in the New York Times, March 
1, 1963. 


“ Father Hoa has built up an army of 1,800 
men, women and children, which follows 
his creed: ‘Shoot first - pray later.’ 

Whenever someone kills a Viet Cong or 
fights with valour, he (or she) is ceremon- 
iously presented with a cup of appropriate 
size and photographed. Then the cup is 
returned to the shelf for the next ‘hero’. At 
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Sunday school young people learn sharp- 
shooting as well as Scriptures; they go on 
daily patrols for prisoners as well as offering 
daily prayers for peace.” - Peter Worthing- 
ton in the Toronto Telegram, January 8, 
1963. 


““The rebels’ time-tested techniques of con- 
trolling the land still work. ... In villages, 
teachers and headmen are killed, while the 
peasants are ignored or even catered to, and 
given lavish promises of a better lite. Even 
ihe loyal army privates are ignored while 
officers and NCOs are prime targets for 
killing. Village priests are occasionally kid- 
napped; others have been decapitated.” 
Peter Worthington, in the Toronto Tele- 
gram, January Y, 1963. 


“ Object of (napalm) fire bombing is to sear 
the foliage and flush the enemy into the 
open. U.S. airmen train Vietnamese to 
handle T-28 fighter-bombs - which retain 
U.S. markings - and lead to target. But as 
advisers they may not drop bombs.” 

“In interrogating prisoners each side in 
the Vietnam war occasionally resorts to 
torture.” - Life, January 25, 1963. 


“ When you’re in Saigon you get the feeling 
that President Diem isn’t overly anxious to 
see the war end. Since America’s interest, 
the country’s experienced a boom. ... The 
U.S. is spending upwards of $1,000,000 a 
day in South Vietnam. If the war ended 
and Yanks departed, the economy would 
sag - and Diem’s life and career would 
again be in greater danger.” - Peter Worth- 
ington in the Toronto Telegram, January 
7, 1963. 


“What is most disturbing is that Vietnam 
now appears to be... only at the beginning 
in coping with its grave inner problems. All 
of the current difficulties existed in 1955, 
along with the hope and energy to meet 
them. 

“But it is seven years later and $2,000 
million of U.S. aid later. Yet substantially 
the same difficulties remain, if indeed they 
have not been compounded.” U.S. Senate 
study group report on U.S. policy in south- 
east Asia, February 24, 1963. 


“We wonder how many Americans are 
watching our latest project:in South Viet- 
nam. It has a:glamorous name, ‘ Operation 


ss, Sunrise’. To deprive guerillas of support 


we are beginning to burn down the villages 
in rural areas and resettle the peasants in 
new centres ‘surrounded’, as one AP dis- 
patch (Washington Post, April 16) described 
them, ‘by adobe earthworks, barbed wire 
watchtowers and a moat lined with bamboo 
spikes.’ The peasants in their ignorance 
seem to regard these as concentration 
camps; many of the younger men head for 
the forest and the guerillas instead. 

“To understand the reaction of the Viet- 
namese peasants to ‘Operation Sunrise’, 
imagine the U.S. invaded by Martians who 
burned our cities and put us in detention 
camps on the excuse that they wanted to 
save us from other invaders from outer 
space whose ideas - they assured us - we 
would find obnoxious if only we could 
understand them. We can just see an eager 
beaver U.S. Information Agency man felling 
a weeping Vietnamese peasant woman as 
she Jeaves her burning home, ‘ But let me 
tell you about the fallacies of dialectical 
materialism.’ ” - I. F. Stone’s Weekly, April 
30, 1962. 


After last month’s fighting 
north-east of Saigon: a 
Vietnamese youth carrying 
his mother on his back 

| 
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POTENTIAL FOR DANGER 


The Warfare State, by Fred Cook. 
25s.) 


“ Now this conjunction of an immense mili- 
tary establishment and a large arms indus- 
try is new in the American experience. The 
total influence - economic, political, even 
spiritual - is felt in every city, every State 
House, every office of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We recognise the imperative need for 
this development. Yet we must not fail to 
comprehend its grave implications. Our 
toil, resources, and livelihood are all in- 
volved; so is the structure of our society. 


(Cape, 


“In the councils of Government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The poten- 
tial for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist.” 


This was the warning of Eisenhower, out- 
going President of the United States, to his 
countrymen. Last year the New York 
paper The Nation devoted a full issue to 
an investigation of this danger by a jour- 
nalist, Fred Cook, and this is now pub- 
lished in greater detail as a book, The War- 
fare State. Cook rightly begins with a 
long quotation from Eisenhower’s speech, 
which is a masterly description of the 
danger facing America. 


The warfare state produces the absolute 
weapons and sustains hatred of the abso- 
lute enemy. Its characteristics are an im- 
mense arms industry, a powerful military, 
and an extremist atmosphere. There are 
two distinct aspects of the danger of the 
warfare state. One is the direct influence 
of the military on public affairs. The other, 
more serious, is the militarisation of the 
national way of life. 


Until 1939 America, like other democracies, 
rather distrusted the military, whose status 
reflected this fact. The war changed this by 
creating a large military establishment, 
powerful both in itself and as a patron of 
industry. By 1942 Services of Supply, 
under General Somervell, was dealing out 
$32 billion in defence contracts. 


It is estimated that between a quarter and 
a third of all economic activity in the US 
depends on defence spending. The defence 


budget is $52.7 billion, or 63 per cent of 
the Federal budget. Taking into account 
the multiplier effect, it can readily be appre- 
ciated how dependent America is on war 
production. The first comprehensive survey 
of this was made in January, 1962, by the 
Benoit committee for the US Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. The crucial fact 
which emerges is that everyone is involved. 
Whole communities depend on defence 
money. Employers and workers are equally 
alarmed when a defence contract is cut. 
Trade unions, deeply involved in work on 
defence, are in no position to exercise an 
independent influence. 

this garrison state the radical right 
flourishes. The first wave was led by 
Senator McCarthy. The second wave, 
although it calls for a “ man on horseback,” 
has not yet found one. Its present leaders 
are Welch and the John Birch Society, 
General Edwin Walker, Senators Barry 
Goldwater and Strum Thurmond. The 
Radical Right is a minority, but this is not 
the point. For there are many more who 
go along with them. Influential magazines 
such as Reader’s Digest or the Luce trio, 
Time, Life, Fortune, often reflect their out- 
look. So do the speeches of leading mili- 
tary men like Radford, Strauss, Lemay, 
Power. Across the country there are the 
mass rallies, such as “ Project Alert,” which 
incite hatred of Communism abroad and at 
home. “ You know what our national ob- 
jective is? It’s world peace through en- 
forceable law. In other words, some of our 
leaders seem to have a surrender complex.” 


In 


The right wing works through expensive 
front organisations such as _ Benson's 
National Education Programme, which 


sends a syndicated column to 3,000 news- 
papers and furnishes industry with anti- 
Communist films. Mr. Cook is able to 
quote many examples of serving officers 
working on right wing propaganda, of anti- 
Communist literature arriving in official 
Navy envelopes, of extremist speakers on 
Navy and Marine Corps platforms. 

In this atmosphere anything remotely 
liberal is suspect. For liberalism is 
socialism is Communism. Medical care for 
the aged is blocked in Congress. People 
lose their jobs for expressing mild dissent, 


elections are decided by smear campaigns, 
there is sporadic violence. 

“T've had people high up in European and 
Latin American affairs tell me that in their 
opinion the United States is as much in the 
grip of the military as were the Germans 
and Japanese before the war.” “ Have you 
ever thought of the parallel! between John 
Birch and Horst Wessel ? I have, and it 
frightens me when I see this anti-Com- 
munist feeling getting out of hand.” 
There is, of course, a saner America. Many 
have been alarmed by the extremists. Issue 
has been joined on the right of the military 
to make public speeches. This is an im- 
portant issue, because in this way the 
generals can influence public opinion and 
so Congress. 

In 1958 Eisenhower issued a secret directive 
of the National Security Council which 
called on civilian and military leaders to 
be more energetic in explaining to the 
public and the armed services the nature of 
the Communist menace. This originated in 
part from the fact that in Korea many 
American troops were brainwashed by the 
Chinese, while those of other nations with- 
stood this: no Turks succumbed. When 
General Edwin Walker gave his troops in 
Germany indoctrination against Commu- 
nism he was in line. Where he went wrong 
was in virtually telling them how to vote. 
In July, 1961, Senator Fulbright sent Secre- 
tary of Defence McNamara a memorandum, 
which soon became notorious, criticising the 
influence of privately financed “ strategy ” 
groups and the participation of the military 
in right wing propaganda. McNamara 
stopped unauthorised speeches by the mili- 
tary. There was a stand-up row in the 
Senate with Symington, Humphreys, Keat- 
ing and Bartlett supporting the decision and 
Thurmond thundering against the “ muzz- 
ling” of the generals. McNamara won, but 
the 1958 directive has not been withdrawn. 
Generals have to be careful about public 
speeches, but can still indoctrinate their 
men. 

The Radical Right suffered a severe set- 
back when its evidence before the Stennis 
committee of the Senate collapsed. Its star 
withess, General Walker, ended up assault- 
ing a reporter. An attempt by Senator 


Thurmond to show that the Marine Corps 
was not sufficiently indoctrinated came to 
grief at the camp of General David Shoup. 
Shoup told the committee that hate is 
“ poison,” and that the Marines were taught 
“what there is in this country that is worth 
living for, worth fighting for, worth giving 
your life for.” 

As Mr. Cook admits, it is difficult to 
assess the influence of the Radical Right. 
But if the mail received by Congressmen is 
a guide, it is considerable, 

There has been, therefore, a skirmish on a 
narrow front: the right of the military to 
influence public opinion by making 
speeches. But the generals have many other 
ways and channels to form opinion, ‘The 
American system in which the President 
shares power with the Congress is pecu- 
liarly favourable to military influence. The 
President can only get measures through 
Congress by direct pressure or by indirect 
pressure through public opinion. The same 
choices are open to the generals. 

But in any case little is gained by curbing 
the direct influence of the military if at the 
same time the nation itself becomes mili- 
tarised. Mr. Cook gives considerable 
evidence that this danger is real. 

This book could easily have been anti- 
American, but it is not. It is a reassertion 
of traditional American values which are 
threatened. Mr. Cook gives full credit to 
President Kennedy for his intervention 
against the Radical Right, for his efforts to 
achieve a test ban and to get the Disarma- 
ment Agency through Congress. He is also 


-fully aware that Russia, too, is a warfare 


state. He recounts the story of the Western 
and Russian scientists who were working on 
the plans for a scientific conference on dis- 
armament. The Russian suggested: ‘“ Why 
don’t you bring Edward Teller ? " Appalled 
silence. “If you bring your Teller, we will 
bring ours.” 

There is a useful account of the Baruch 
plan which Mr. Cook shows was little short 
of a plan for complete world government 
armed with nuclear weapons and controlled 
by a United Nations then largely under 
American influence. 

This is an important book and it should 
be read, 


J. Allen Skinner 


COVERING UP 


Torture: Cancer of Democracy, by Pierre 
Vidal-Naquet. (Penguin Special, 3s 6d.) 
Djamila Boupacha, by Giséle Halimi and 
Simone de Beauvoir. (Four Square, 3s 6d.) 


There is in France a young man who, not 
content with the application of the “ regu- 
lation” tortures to the young Arab girl 
Djamila Boupacha (which among other 
things involved stripping her naked and the 
perpetration of a number of degrading in- 
decencies), also contrived his own addition 
to these procedures, He violated her with 
a bottle. 


It is dreadful to think that this man will 
carry through his life the haunting sense 
that he has done this vile thing to a fellow 
human being, or conceivably, and even 
more dreadfully, he has been able to set it 
aside as something in his life of no par- 
ticular significance. 


A few of the cases of torture or secret 
murder in the Algerian war - such as those 
of Djamila Boupacha, Djamila Bouhired, 
Henri Aileg and Maurice Audin - have 
reached the knowledge of the public 
through the activities of small groups of 
courageous and devoted people; but these 
are merely exposed examples out of thou- 
sands of similar cases about which nothing 
has been allowed to become known outside 
the circles of soldiers and police who per- 
petrated them. 


The widespread debasement of young 


Frenchmen is an even greater tragedy than 
the physical suffering and death through 


assassination to which thousands of Alge- 
rians were subjected. 


The book by Giséle Halimi and Simone de 
Beauvoir gives an account of a single case 
and of the arduous struggle against the 
military and much of the judiciary to bring 
it to the light of day. Pierre Vidal-Naquet’s 
book, which is a very important examina- 
tion of this aspect of recent French history, 
sets out to show the degree of complicity in 
the practice of torture in which the generals, 
the judiciary, and the statesmen were in- 
volved. 


For lovers of France who have followed 
with concern the happenings of recent years, 
this book will make many important things 
clear. There were, for instance, the re- 
peated openings of legal proceedings that 
hung on interminably, led to nothing, and 
seemed to get lost. One took it for granted 
that one’s mystification was due to an im- 
perfect knowledge of the different legal pro- 
ceedures. The French were a civilised 
people, with a highly developed sense of 
citizen rights. One must be failing to grasp 
what was happening. But it was not one’s 
shortcomings in following unaccustomed 
procedures. The cases were really getting 
lost as part of the developing conspiracy 
between the army, the courts, and the state 
apparatus against individual rights, 


Then when M. Mollet’s Government in 
1957 set up the Commission of Safeguards 
to protect human rights and liberties it was 
possible to feel a great sense of relief. 


Mollet and his Party were deeply involved 
in complicity for the tortures. Now he was 
going to make a genuine attempt to clean 
things up. Such hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The Commission itself merely 
became part of the apparatus for covering 
up what was happening. Three members of 
the Commission resigned because they were 
not willing to be used for this kind of work, 
but in the ineffable M. Patin, the President, 
M. Mollet had found a satisfactory instru- 
ment of Government policy. 


Pierre Vidal-Naquet’s book Jacks an index, 
an omission that should be corrected if a 
further edition is issued. The extent to 
which generals, magistrates, politicians, 
priests and statesmen became accomplices 
in these procedures of torture is a terrible 
indication of what can happen to a people 
who hold themselves to be civilised, given 
the acceptance of the basic evil that pro- 
duces the necessary conditions, With the 
exception of a few names of victims and a 
few more courageous people who have 
sought to draw attention to what was hap- 
pening, the index to this book would depict 
in small compass the terrible extent of the 
corruption that has afflicted France. 


The picture should not be contemplated by 
the English reader in a spirit of self- 
righteousness. There is a terribly compell- 
ing case for the resort to torture when once 
the waging of war to impose an alien rule 
on a people is accepted. Six years ago M. 
Pierre-Henri Simon, accepting the war, 


wrote a moving book, Contre la Torture, 
to urge that it should be fought “ cleanly ”; 
but in subsequent controversy in Le Monde 
he found it necessary to retreat from the 
moral position he was seeking to establish. 
One does well to contain any sense of 
righteous indignation to which one may be 
inclined. We are tempted to hold that the 
inhuman enormities of which the Russians 
have shown themselves capable under Stalin 
are something exceptional deriving from a 
particularly evil group of men; we easily 
extend this sense of abnormal evil to the 
Germans under Hitler; we now find that the 
French are also capable of inhuman abom- 
inations. But so are we all, given the 
acceptance of the conditions that produce 
the necessary criminal psychology. 


M. Vidal-Naquet rightly reminds us of the 
Hola camp in Kenya and of the fact that 
we were to see something of the Algerian 
development in germ in Cyprus, Indeed, he 
lets us see that, given the appropriate cir- 
cumstances, M. Mollet might have had his 
counterpart in this country by pointing out 
that when Barbara Castle had complained 
that troops in Cyprus were permitted and 
even encouraged to employ needlessly 
brutal methods she was sanctimoniously re- 
buked by the leader of her party. 


No; these two books should not be read in 
a spirit of national self-righteousness as an 
indictment of the French. They should be 
read humbly and as a warning of the vile- 
ness of which men can become capable. 
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Rome sees first-ever pacifist march 


Giuliano Rendi reports from Rome: 


On Sunday, April 21, a procession of some- 
thing between 500 and 1,000 people walked 
through the city from Piazza del] "Esedra to 
Porta San Paolo and then held a public 
meeting. 

This march was very important for several 
reasons, It was the first march of its kind 
ever held in Rome. Up to the last minute 
the police had decided to ban it. And 
finally, Easter coincided this year in Italy 
with the campaigns preceding the general 
election, making it more diflicult for the 
peace movement to appear independent of 
party politics. 


The attitude of the police was also the re- 
sult of concern about the elections: they 
wanted the march to be postponed until 
after they were over. The position of the 


G6 8 tS —s 
German secret 
Gerard Daechsel reports from Hamburg: 
Britain is not the only country which has 


suppressed attempts to make known its 
plans for nuclear war. In West Germany, 


-in January, 1962, the news magazine Quick 


carricd a double-page feature with details 
of a hide-out planned for the West German 
Defence Council. Police tore the article 
out of copies all over Germany. When the 
Hamburg Abendblatt carried a story on the 
hide-out they were forced to black it out 
with heavy ink. The Quick article ex- 
plained: 
“The emergency shelter is in the Ahr 
River Valley, South of Bonn. Both 
tunnels were bored during the first world 
war for a strategically important railway 
line, the so-called Ludendorff railway. In 
the second world war Hitler had the V-1 
produced there.” 


Books for Rhodesia 


A “books for Southern Rhodesia” appeal 
has been launched to help African students 
in secondary schools in that country, whose 
grants, about £8 per annum, make it impos- 
sible for, them to buy books. 


Books, in English, should be sent to Book 
Appeal, External Affairs, Guild of Under- 
graduates;' The Union, University Road, 
Birmingham 15, England. Cheques should 
be made payable to the Guild of Under- 
graduates Union. 
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police and the problem of the elections 
caused the Consulta italiana della pace to 
give up their sponsorship of the march. 
But a group of pacifists, together with cer- 
tain religious and political youth organisa- 
tions (The Committee for Nuclear and Con- 
ventional Disarmament in Europe, Hebrew 
Youth, Methodist Youth, New Resistance. 
Unione Goliardica, Anarchist Federation, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation) were con- 
vinced of the need for the march for just 
these reasons. So they organised it them- 
selves, were prepared to defy the police, and 
succeeded in getting part of the press to 
discuss the whole question. The police, re- 
cognising the impossibility of pinning re- 
sponsibility for any incidents that might 
occur on the Communists, finally gave 
way. 

The greatest difficulty in organising the 
march was in clearly establishing its poli- 
tical position. In Italy the Government is 
very happy if it can dismiss any critical 
pacifist argument as Communist or pro- 
Communist propaganda, and the Com- 
munists, of course, like to show that the 
pacifists’ position is identical to their own. 
The pacifist, and some Communist, peace 
organisations work together within the Con- 
sulta italiana della pace, and this, useful as 
it is on the whole, makes it more difficult 
to avoid unwelcome confusion, 


At the same time, peace was an important 
issue in the election campaign in view of 
the traditional position of the left wing 
parties and the papal encyclical. Finally, 
before this march the public in general did 
not know about us. So it was quite an 
achievement for us to organise a march 
that did not fit into the normal pattern, 
cither in its method or in its political posi- 
tion. The slogans of the march referred to 
Aldermaston and the Oxford Confederation: 
they called for unilateral disarmament by 
Italy and attacked American and Russian 
missiles; they were particularly critical of 
militarism, the French force de frappe, and 
the Algerian and Angolan wars. 


Ordinary people and the press, whether 
sympathetic or critical, have now been con- 
vinced of the existence of an independent 
pacifist movement in Italy. 


News in brief 


Demonstrators arrested outside the Spanish 
Embassy while protesting against the execu- 
tion of Julian Grimau are being assisted by 
a special defence fund. Donations should 
be sent to Bill Jones, 19 Copenhagen Street, 
London, N.1. 


In Rome sixty members of the Women for 
Peace Pilgrimage received the Pope’s bless- 
ing in the Vatican on April 24. They came 
from sixteen countries, including the United 
States, and expressed support for the Pope's 
recent encyclical Pacem in Terris. Amongst 
other messages they presented an illumin- 
ated scroll bearing 800 names from “ the 
people of Los Angeles, California.” 


NATO hag a missile training centre in Crete 
worth £18 million, according to a news item 
in The Times on May 2. The centre was 
visited recently by General Maxwell Taylor, 
chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


George Baker, World War I conscientious 
objector, died in Spain recently at the age 
of 68. He was one of the group of young 
men who contributed to the Winchester 
Whisperer, the never-discovered under- 
ground magazine which circulated in Win- 
chester Prison between 1917 and 1919. 
Within the next three years France is to 
have in operation a base in the Pacific for 
the testing of nuclear weapons. The base 
will be on Mururoa, an atoll in the Gam- 
bier archipelago, Mururoa is some 1,100 
miles from Tahiti, where there is to be a 
rear base of operations staffed by some 
3,000 persons. - The Times, May 2. 
Marshal of the RAF Sir John Slessor has 
appealed to members of the British Legion 
to defend war memorials from “ desecra- 
tion” by ban-the-bomb movements, In a 
letter to the Legion’s journa) he states: 
“They have never in the past been the 
venue for anything other than silent and in 


Most. cases a very personal tribute from 


relations, comrades and friends.” - Daily 
Express, May 6. 

Fifty people fasted in the town hall square, 
Leicester, for’24 hours last Saturday. “A 
world free of arms could free the world of 
hunger .was the theme of ‘the action, and 
a collection, expected to exceed £100,: was 
raised for the. Freedom, from Hunger cam- 
paign. Thousands. of) leaflets were .distri- 
buted drawing attention to the loca] groups 
of Oxfam, International Voluntary. Service, 
CND and the Peace Pledge Unién. ~*~ 


From Marjorie Swann 


Protest at launching 


19-year-old Michele Gloor was arrested for 
trespassing on April 23 when she walked 
into the property of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany at Groton, Connecticut, as a protest 
against the commissioning of the Polaris 
submarine Lafayette. In a statement explain- 
ing her action she said: 

“As a resident of the United States, I am 
one of the people whom the United States’ 
nuclear policy attempts to protect and plans 
to revenge when that protection fails. I will 
not support this killing in my name. I want 
to communicate my attitude to other people 
in whose name this killing will be done. 

“In particular now I want to make my feel- 
ings clear to the people present at the 
commissioning of the Polaris submarine 
Lafayette, who by their pressure show their 
deep interest in this subject. I think I must 
do this in spite of the possible consequences 
of my attempt at communication.” 

On her arrest Michele Gloor went limp and 


Geneva petition 


Dorothy Alton reports: 

A test ban petition is to be sent to the dis- 
armament conference at Geneva at the end 
of June. The sponsors of the petition in- 
clude Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker MP, Ben- 
jamin Britten, Joyce Butler MP, Prof, G. 
M. Carstairs, Miss Jacquetta Hawkes, Miss 
Iris Murdoch, the Very Rev. George Mac- 
Leod, Dr. D. Needham FRS, Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, and Dr. Synge FRS. The peti- 
tion is being launched by the Liaison Com- 
mittee for Women’s Peace Groups. 

We hope that as many people as possible 
will not only sign the petition, but do their 
utmost to obtain the maximum amount of 
signatures. Forms can be obtained from the 
Petition Secretary, 21 Torrington Square, 
W.C.1, 

The present time is a crucial one, as we are 
informed by our American friends that if a 
test ban is not signed within the next few 
months the chances of getting one before 
the next Presidential election in America are 
remote. 


Out of step 


A military march of the Sth Middlesex 
Battalion was disrupted by three Committee 
of 100 members who tried to sell copies of 
Peace News to the soldiers on May 4.in 
Enfield. One of the three, Garry Hender- 
son, said: ‘“ We tried to sell.a.copy to the 
fellow in the front waving a stick. Then 
the music went wrong and they all got out 
of step:” : ‘ 

The three were arrested, were charged with 
insulting behaviour, and appeared at Enfield 
Magistrates’» Court on Monday: morning. 
They were told) that they didn’t. realise othe 
gravity .of their, offence; that. they were 
liable .fo_ six..months’ imprisonment. or +a 
£100 fine. They. were. fined .£2, each with 
costs; © > we : 


“¥YCND 


refused to co-operate. After being carried 
into court the following day, she refused to 
stand in respect to the court, saying that she 
could not respect laws and courts which use 
violence for enforcement. 

Two long conversations between the judge 
and Michele ensued, covering a wide range 
of personal philosophy, religion, civil liber- 
ties, nuclear weapons, and respect for law. 
When Judge Reicher admonished Michele 
about “orderly process" in the court, she 
replied: “The Germans killed the Jews by 
orderly process. Should no one have objec- 
ted to that orderly process?” The judge 
replied, after a pause, that nothing: could be 
done because the Nazi government was too 
powerful. Michele stated that she feels 
nuclear weapons are far more horrible even 
than the methods of extermination the Nazis 
used, and that she must do whatever she can 
to protest against them. 

Finally Michele Gloor received a sentence 
of ten days for contempt of court; she was 
due to appear on May 7 to answer the 
trespassing charge again. 

Michele Gloor’s action at the boatyard was 
taken during a vigil organised by the 
American Committee for Non-Violent 
Action. About twenty people took part. A 
further vigil, with about thirty participants, 
was held on the following Saturday, when 
the Polaris submarine Daniel Webster was 
launched. 


YCNDto hold =~ - 


conference 


Dave Spilsbury reports: 

At the last national executive meeting of 
the Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment it was decided that the next EC meet- 
ing would be in Birmingham, and would be 
preceded on the Saturday, May 25, by an 
Inter-Regional Conference of officers from 
the YCND regions and from leading city 
and town groups. The conference will dis- 
cuss YCND’s plans for the next few months 
and will also speculate on CND’s future 
role - especially with respect to a Labour 
Government. Several projects YCND has 
in hand will be, launched at the conference 
and explained to those attending. ‘It will be 
open to all those interested in attending, but 


tis particularly directed to those.who will be 


‘responsible for the national structure of 
in the future - the regional and 
group officers. Anyone who would like to 
attend is asked to write to John Boler, 207 
Thimble Mill Lane, Nechells Green, Birm- 
ingham 7. Groups and regions are being 
notified from Carthusian Street. . 


PEANUTS CLUB 


This weekend 
Saturday :-New Iberia Jazz Band 


Sunday : Folk session 
7.30 to 11 pum. 2s 6d 
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Nigel Young 


CND: pressure group Jekyll or 
mass movement Hyde? 


In the April 12 and 19 issues of Peace 
News John Linsie argued that so long 
as CND adopted an extremely limited 
moral and political policy, it would 
remain a minority movement. He said 
it was “necessary to look at CND not 
as a movement dedicated to the real- 
isation of certain social ends but as a 
pseudo-religion attempting to assuage 
men’s fears.’ He thought too that 
CND’s attention had been “riveted 
upon death ”, obsessed with the victims 
of nuclear war instead of concerning 
itself with the causes of social change. 
“Don’t rock the boat, says CND, and 
you can satisfy some of your social and 
personal needs. But the fuller satisfac- 
tion of these needs depends upon social 
change. ... It is time that with rever- 
ence and love we bury our dead and 
then pay attention to the living.” 


Nigel Young, who has been organiser 
of London Region CND and West 
Midlands CND, replies. 


John Linsie and the CND national execu- 
tive have a lot in common; neither of them 
have much idea of what CND is all about; 
for neither of them is nuclear disarmament 
the priority. Mr. Linsie’s theories about the 
movement seem out of touch and contradic- 
tory. He rightly looks at strategy and struc- 
ture to explain the movement’s political 
“ineffectiveness ” but fails to relate them. 
He finds that CND does not square with his 
definition of a pressure group but simply 
satisfies the needs of a large and ambiguous 
following, doomed to remain a minority; a 
pseudo-religion and a Sorelian “myth”; a 
political “ rainbow’s-end ” diverting the so- 
cially conscious without eliciting any real 
commitment. He finally consigns CND to 
the dustbin of radical tragedies because of 
its pre-occupation with the single issue. 


It is, of course, true that the bomb, which 
united a wide spectrum of the political and 
unpolitical in 1958, remains the dominating 
issue and basis of co-operation. It has, 


therefore, tended to relegate other issues, or 
to provoke new examination of them. But 
what has changed is the nature and extent 
of the dialogue; CND is becoming quite the 
most political organisation in the country 
since the bomb has increasingly elicited a 
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total response - social, political, economic - 
to the human situation. 


Moreover this response cannot be classified 
because it is quite outside the traditional 
and the bureaucratic moulds. The bomb 
organises our politics; sometimes in a very 
haphazard way - but it sorts the sheep from 
the sectarian goats; it is the litmus of non- 
alignment; and it is a tried spur to social 
action. There are all sorts of dangers in this 
quasi-chartist, extra-establishment, extra- 
parliamentary mass pressure: it has to think 
out its strategy from scratch; there is a 
tendency to frustration and violence; there 
are few concrete successes; there is the 
move to diversify energy and approach - 
factories, milk for Algeria, spies, fasts, can- 
didates, caravans, canvasses, organic harm- 
lessness and gardening. We tend to want to 
try everything all at once; keep all the doors 
open. 


Empiricist caution is understandable, given 
the enormity of the problem and the lack 
of a precedent for the nuclear issue; our 
passionate desire to succeed leaves doors 
ajar uncritically, we welcome in everyone - 
Communist, Conservative and crank - and 
then fear in case they are alienated by too 
firm a programme. On the other hand, if in 
terms of traditional political power we have 
been ineffective, we can claim to have done 
more than sustain a broad and overdue 
dialogue about nuclear war; we have effec- 
tively widened the debate about individual 
participation and responsibility in the state 
and the local community; about class, 
colour, ownership, non-violence, non-align- 
ment and the mass society. 


We have not moved forward to a detailed 
social and political programme, partly be- 
cause we have not yet found all the answers, 
and because we feel that just as the arms 
race has developed its own technological 
momentum independent of ideologies, oppo- 
sition to it must be isolated and character- 
ised by a special urgency and independence. 
Perhaps it is because, unlike the Labour 
Party, we find it hard to put genocide and 
“2d off the rates” in the same size type in 
our manifesto. Many of us feel that a 
broader programme stems implicitly from 
our conflict with the bomb, the symbol and 
synthesis of so many cancers. 


Finally, it is the same fear that agenda will 
divide us and distract for so many. Is John 
Linsie saying, like some of the Communists 
and Trotskyists, that “social change” will 
get rid of the bomb? The dominant feeling 
in CND is that in getting rid of the bomb 
we will change society willy-nilly and at the 
same time re-assert the role of the individual 
human being in society. Linsie’s fear that 
CND syphons off those who would other- 
wise be socially responsible or engaged in 
service is unjustified. The final nuclear 
absurdities make us most human. For many 
the bomb is a key to a total re-appraisal of 
the society which produces it. No nuclear 
disarmer can remain insulated from this 
debate with his traditional attitudes intact, 
because the dialogue is one about the 
human condition. : 


The trouble about our structure and strategy 
is that we never know whether we are pres- 
sure group Jekyll or mass movement Hyde, 
and this schizophrenia puts much of our 
campaigning way off the mark. This para- 
dox of the mass movement directed by a 
left-labour pressure group leadership was a 
condition of CND’s growth. Without the 
pussyfoot Fabian tactics of. its executive, 
CND’s nascent and independent radicalism 
might have been crushed by the big, bad 
world outside. The executive’s role has 


always been as protector, to restrain, to 
modify, to “re-interpret” - it has never 


thought up or initiated any major nuclear 
disarmament project. 


It is high time that dedicated “first priority” 
unilateralists took charge of a second push 
by the campaign; high time that the execu- 
tive committee reflected the age of CND, 
the marriage of pressure group and mass 
movement. Tactful, timid, trimming leader- 
ship must be replaced by a more dynamic 
and more professional approach, Long-term 
planning must be combined with the ability 
to react immediately to the turn of events. 
It must try and relate and co-ordinate the 
various strands which have grown up in the 
vacuum and sustain the movement inter- 
nationally by some clear articulation of the 
idea of unilateral initiatives, Five years is 
a long time to be chairman of a movement 
undergeing such a metamorphosis as CND, 
but we should not think that adjustments in 
personnel are the real answer. 


It’s important that CND should think out 
its attitude to the young people who are the 
core of the movement. It is wronging the 
young and apolitical people who have faced 
the frustrations of censorship and bureau- 
cracy, lost jobs, suffered prison and police 
violence, parental and social disapproval, to 
question their sincere commitment. Unlike 
their predecessors of the *30s, they are not 
called upon to fight - they have no rifle to 
break. Their response is necessarily more 
subtle - not less worthy. It is associated with 
the problems of adolescent alienation and 
dissent. The girl who commits suicide after 
the Aldermaston march is not unrelated to 
the problems of our movement. It is for us, 
CND, Peace News, the lot, to make the 
connections - to re-examine the old dogmas 
of the Left and the peace movement. It is 
not yet time that CND spelt out a social 
critique, but it is time that it paid attention 
to its Youth Campaign and started a 
schools’ CND, and Confusion Street became 
more responsive to new and younger ideas. 


It’s strange that Mr. Linsie should criticise 
the range of CND's dialogue and participa- 
tion, This breadth is of greater value than 
the martyrdom of isolation and impotence; 
the breadth to talk to the Scottish TUC 
about Polaris and unemployment, about 
principle, is part of the movement’s creative 
strength, however amorphous it may appear 
to the outsider. 


The Crewe resolution (which advocated uni- 
lateral disarmament by all countries, includ- 
ing the U.S. and Russia) and Steps Towards 
Peace are complementary - as long as the 
central theme of unilateral initiatives re- 
mains even in the field of technique there 
are no ex-communicants. INDEC and the 
Committee of 100 failed to make their tactic 
the dominant one, or to control CND, but 
the movement has been modified and 
radicalised by. them; they remain comple- 
mentary tactics beneath the nuclear disarm- 
ament umbrella. Total confrontation of the 
bomb involves every kind of resistance - at 
rocket bases, at the hustings, in factories, in 
social behaviour; an instinctive response on 
every front at once. CND has talked for 
months about the independent bomb; let’s 
get on and talk about Polaris, NATO, 
Fallex and the RSGs - let’s not just “ call 
on governments ” (which is where CND has 
got since “Write to your MP” back in 
1958) let’s “call on human beings” and 
politicians who qualify, relate the issues 
locally; and expand internationally, Let’s 
support every unilateralist and not kid our- 
selves about Strachey’s “enlightened self- 
interest of the super-powers” (or about Mr. 
Wilson either!). Let’s march CND into 
politics - but not in a pin-striped suit with 
our dead well buried, to “ adjust the living,” 
but leaving the stench of our dead to 
remind us to be alive. 


World Council of Peace 


I can answer Mr. Gorden’s letter in your 
issue of April 5 quite briefly. 


The aims of the International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace are substan- 
tially, and in many details, those that have 
long been advocated by the World Council 
of Peace. 


The WCP has repeatedly affirmed its oppo- 
sition to the testing, manufacture, stock- 
piling and use of nuclear weapons, to all 
nuclear bases and to the spread of nuclear 
weapons, It has also opposed the nuclear 
alliances and, indeed, has gone further by 
supporting a non-aggression pact between 
them prior to total disarmament. 


The forms of action adopted by the WCP 
are those of its constituent organisations; 
and so must also necessarily be those of 
the new International Confederation. 


For years now throughout the world the 
peace organisations following the lead of 
the WCP have been active by education, by 
meetings and by demonstrations in arousing 
people to the danger of nuclear war and 
the need to take popular action against it 
in ways likely to be most effective in each 
individual country. 

I was not aware that the International Con- 
federation requires support for “ unilateral 
initiatives and direct action for all member 
organisations,” but even if it does, and 
CND and SANE agree, that should not pre- 
vent organisations with the same end in 
view from working together. By all means 
let us discuss the co-ordination of differenct 
methods of work. That was done at the 
World Congress for General Disarmament 
and Peace in Moscow last year. Unfortun- 
ately it could not be done at Oxford in 
January. We must go on trying to under- 
stand and not bicker with each other. There 
are more important things to do. 

J. D. Bernal, 

Chairman, Presidential Committee, 

World Council of Peace, 

94 Charlotte St., London, W.1. 

This correspondence is now closed. - Ep. 


CND and social change 


Jobn Linsie (April 19) says that CND is the 
20th century equivalent of the 19th century 
movement for the care of the deserving 
poor. It provides a form of protest which 
does not seriously upset things as they are. 
It “uses up that energy of social dissatis- 
faction which would otherwise be directed 
towards social change.” 


Tt is true that CND is comparatively re- 
spectable (only comparatively), and that this 
is reflected in a view of the bomb as “a 
cancerous growth upon the side of an other- 
wise healthy body politic.” One may agree 
that this is an inadequate view of the nature 
of war in our society, Certainly we must 
decrease social indifference, and so tackle 
poverty, violence, and hate at source, ‘But 
surely John Linsie’s reference to the 19th 
century suggests a conclusion more encour- 
aging than a mere devaluation of CND. 


If the Canons of CND remind him of the 
evangelicals of Exeter Hall, he should re- 
member that there were Chartists and mili- 
tant trade unionists outside Exeter Hall - 
not to mention statisticians and novelists 
with a social conscience. They were all part 
of a massive, if confused, social effort to 
overcome the worst evils of the industrial 
revolution. 


CND is equally part of an effort to end the 
even grosser evils which that revolution has 
created in the world at large. Not very 
consciously, perhaps. Many who oppose 
nuclear weapons do not understand the con- 
sequences of their opposition. (I’m not sure 
that I do myself.) But as crisis follows 
crisis, we can be sure either that nuclear 
catastrophe will come, or that the price of 
avoiding catastrophe will be spelled out with 
steadily increasing clarity. 

Geoffrey Carnall, 

22 Duke Strect, 

Edinburgh tf. 


{ renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


China 


In Devi Prasad’s article “ Friendship 
marchers in difficulties” in your issue of 
Apri 19 he refers to the attitude of Jaya- 
prakash Narayan towards the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. I think it is important to 
point out that Narayan is not anti-Chinese. 
At a luncheon given the other day for the 
Pakistani delegates to the India-Pakistan 
talks in New Delhi he said: “I still regard 
the Chinese as my brothers.” This was a 
brave thing to say nowadays in India. The 
fact of the matter is that Narayan, like all 
of us, wants to befriend the people of 
China. Does that mean, however, that we 
must condone all the activities of the pre- 
sent regime in China? Must we sacrifice 
the Tibetans who have as much right to 
their own country as most national groups 
in Europe? It is surely wrong to expect 
pacifists to adopt an attitude of appease- 
ment towards ideologies based on violence 
and other values which are inconsistent with 
their own cherished beliefs. 

John Linton, 

27 Rajpur Road, 

Delhi 6, India. 


“PPU stays on fence’ 


Your report under this title published last 
week seems to describe a different annual 
general meeting to the one I went to. 


The involved and ill-worded motion to 
which Harry Mister referred when he wrote 
of the “annual debate on whether or not 
to co-operate with CND” was in fact re- 
jected. Its text was about four years out of 
date anyhow both as a challenge to PPU 
members and as a description of CND to- 
day, The PPU still believes its policy has 
something positive to offer to the pcace- 
making world, and this is becoming proven 
by the numbers of new members coming 
from CND and giving their reasons why. 
If the PPU had accepted that motion they 
would have had to line up their propaganda 
with CND policy and would have lost their 
distinguishable leadership as pacifists, there- 
by truly sitting on the fence where CND is 
atill sitting. 

On the other hand, through their rejection 
of a motion on the subject of non-violent 
resistance, the PPU showed little sign of 
being qualified to give that leadership. 
Your report refers to sitting on the fence 
where the PPU gets off it, whereas in this 
other debate they truly sat on it. The 
motion that your report quotes as being 
“sharply critical ef the methods used by 
the Committee of 100” was in fact critical 
of the consequences which seem to have 
given a wrong impression of non-violence 
to the public. 


The conception of non-violent resistance to- 
day in Britain among the public can all too 
éasily be thought to be “ when you believe 
something is wrong, sit down.” Many of 
the pioneers of these demonstrations are 
concerned about this image and realise it 
is not always enough to know yourself that 
your cause is right if it is expressed ob- 
scurely and your methods not understood; 
it is a serious responsibility for those taking 


FROM WATFORD 


Whitsun march — 


the initiative in such demonstrations to see 
that the principle behind the action is 
understood. 


Not to agree with an action does not neces- 
sarily infer “ fence-sitting”’; but it was here 
that the PPU failed to give the leadership 
which is being asked of them by new 
pacifists and anti-war campaigners; instead 
they lagged behind the times again and were 
today prepared to support wholeheartedly 
(by accepting the unqualified words of the 
amendment) the very actions and methods 
which a few years ago they had rejected as 
improper. It was, in my opinion, a prema- 
ture rejection then, but today it has been 
accepted belatedly at the very time when a 
clear-cut policy statement would have been 
helpful to all concerned in non-violent pro- 
tests and demonstrations. This was the 
fence the PPU sat on, and one which it is 
far more important today that they get off 
and have the courage in the light of their 
background and study to state publicly their 
opinion. If the PPU is not careful and 
does not become more positive, more daring 
and experimental, it will become the 
“Liberal Party” of the peacemakers in our 
struggle against war. 

Myrtle Solomon, 

6 Apollo Place, 

London, S.W.10. 


Harry Mister’s report of the PPU Annual 
General Meeting contains a misleading 
statement which almost amounts to a falsi- 
fication, It was Peter Moule and myself on 
behalf of the Central London Group whose 
motion advocated more study of non- 
violence, not Llew Lloyd, whose amendment 
merely removed the raison d’étre for this. 


May I also point out that a fence has two 
sides, and the metaphorical phrase “ sitting 
on the fence”” means not making a decision 
one way or the other. This was not so in 
the particular motion referred to; a decision 
was made, and that cannot be called “ sit- 
ting on the fence.” 


In the PPU-CND controversy concessions 
have been made on both sides and there is 
a tolerance and understanding now of each 
other’s points of view which is particularly 
welcome, An attempt was made at the 
AGM to revive an old controversy which 
is all but dead, and Harry Mister seems 
anxious also to keep it alive. This, I think, 
is very unfortunate, especially as a report 
of this kind should surely be objective. 
However, everyone to his own code! 

Sybil Morrison, 

Peace Pledge Union, 

6 Endsleigh Street, 

London, W.C.1. 


Harry Mister replies: It is true that the 
original Central London resolution proposed 
publishing pamphlets on _ non-violence. 
However, its main interest lies in spokesmen 
of the older and newer movements jointly 
submitting that “. . . the sitdown has, on 
the whole, created . . . a confused image 


of non-violent resistance.” This the meeting 
rejected. 


Donald Chapman MP 


If my summary (April 19) of Donald Chap- 
man’s 
apologise freely, 


defence views was inaccurate I 
The copy which I sent 
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Accommodation at St Albans 


him, with the suggestion that he might 
prefer to write to you himself and do it 
better, did not admittedly allow much 
notice. I now accept his (not very different) 
version. 

I omitted his positive assurances that 
Labour would press for multilateral disarm- 
ament because we have heard that for years 
- from all our political parties and from 
both Ks (and now from a few others). Mr. 
Chapman would like everyone to disarm 
together. Who wouldn’t ? 


He repeats that we must have a bigger 
bomb than Russia’s to be credible. That is 
the arms race. First one side credible and 
then the other. He worries only when “ irre- 
sponsible powers ” insist on doing their bar- 
gaining with bombs too. 


I thought I had paid tribute (and gladly do 
so again) to Mr. Chapman’s sincerity and 
genuine concern, Probably all MPs and 
candidates hold their views for or against 
unilateralism as sincerely as he does. I] 
wish they would all state them as honestly, 
and stand up to ee counted. 


CND, of course, needs to be equally honest, 
although there may be painful conflicts of 
loyalty. Another of your correspondents, 
F. E. Warner (May 3), says “CND must 
support the present Labour leadership dur- 
ing the coming months.” How? In many, 
perhaps most, constituencies there is no dis- 
armament candidate. 

Mrs. A. James, 

84 Offmoor Road, 

Birmingham 32. 


Broad St- Richmond 


In your issue of April 5 a comment on the 
Beeching report mentions that the Broad 
Street-Richmond passenger service might be 
saved by handing it over to the LTE so that 
their stock and cheaper fares might be used. 
Although something would be achieved by 
lower fares to and from the City, where the 
discrepancies mentioned in the Committee 
of Inquiry Report into London Transport of 
1955 have become three times worse instead 
of being remedied, fares for distances up to 
four miles would be unaltered, and these 
represent the greater part of the total 
journeys on the route. A change of stock 
would be needed only if it was decided to 
collect fares (outside peak hours) on the 
trains. 

The real need is for comprehensive through 
fares and integrated publicity with the 
Underground system. Of course handing 
the line over to London Transport would 
be an easy way to ensure this was done; but 
the fact that freight makes this inconvenient 
does not remove either the necessity or the 
ease of making a proper administrative 
arrangement to this end. During the 14 
years it existed the Transport Commission 
failed under its obligations of the 1947 Act, 
Section 3(i) ‘to provide, or secure, or pro- 
mote the provision of an efficient, adequate, 
economical and properly integrated system ” 
(my italics) in this respect. 

The Beeching report neglects duration of 
journey in supposing that buses might be an 
adequate alternative to such a stopping ser- 
vice; they take from two to four times as 
long, point to point, as the present trains. 
The case for passenger closures is that 
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typically usage would need to be three 
times as great, or more still if fares were 
also to be reduced to attract a bigger pro- 
portion of the traffic, and that this is 
out of the question. The North London 
line would need less than 50 per cent im- 
provement at present fares, and there is 
evidence that integration would produce 
nearly 160 per cent so that fare reductions 
could easily be justified. 


A preliminary survey for a social benefit 
study suggests that at the 1961 level of 
travel the yield in time savings alone was 
about a quarter the total benefit from the 
Victoria line, without involving any of the 
capital cost. Thus the present operating 
loss would be well worthwhile, and this 
may be.a case where a subsidy can be pro- 
vided; but it is frustrating to think that 
even if this happens it is not really neces- 
sary, and would certainly have been avoided 
if the intentions of the 1947 Act had been 
intelligently carried out. 

G. N. Rubra, 

48 River Meads Avenue, 

Twickenham, Middx. 


Benjamin de Casseres 


I am interested in the life and ideas of the 
American writer, Benjamin de Casseres and 
would be pleased to hear from anyone who 
knew him, or could iend or sell me his 
works. Will they please write to me at the 
address below ? 

S. E. Parker, 

202 Broomwocd Road, 

London, S.W.11. 


Captain Cookson 


The report of Captain Cookson’s death 
contained in your issue of April 26 came as 
a shock and a personal loss to me. This 
old man was well and simply described in 
your column, but as one who had a fairly 
regular correspondence with him during his 
last years may I just add one or two com- 
ments? One cannot but wonder at his 
radicalism when considering his background 
of Eton, the Army, the police, and the 
Colonial Service. 

I don’t know if he remained a Liberal party 
member up to the time of his death, but he 
certainly gave all support to the radical 
elements in the party over a lang period. 

I recall the way in which he defended the 
younger members of the party against the 
reactionaries on the executive when shey 
were being attacked for opposing the party 
line on “defence issues.” His name ap- 
peared all too seldom in my party’s paper, 
the Liberal News, no doubt because he 
dipped his pen too often and too deeply in 
acid for the liking of Mr. Grimond and the 
editorial board. 


His reports after a trip taken in company 
with his wife to China in recent times re- 
ceived no attention, and this enterprising 
old Liberal, who should have been at least 
credited for his initiative, was ignored. 
The Liberal Party is the poorer for his 
passing and yet one more spark of true 
radicalism has gone out, 

Harry Atterbury, 

47 Clissold Road, 

London, N.16, 


TO HERTFORD 


2.30 Campus, Welwyn Garden City 
6.00 County Hall, Hertford 
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E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar on 
their march through Russia 


‘lilegal’ marchers 
near Warsaw 


Since March 14 the international peace 
marchers, E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, 
have been carrying out an illegal march 
through Russia. They are now near the 
Polish border and expect to reach Warsaw 
by the end of this week. The marchers left 
New Delhi in June and plan eventually to 
go to Washington. They are calling for 
non-violent action in support of unilateral 
disarmament in the countries through which 
they pass. E. P. Menon writes: 


Kosrin, USSR, Aprit 27. We stayed in 
Moscow a month, hoping for an interview 
with Mr. Khrushchev, but we were finally 
disappointed. We were received, however, 
by Mr. Spiridonov, the Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet (a position similar to that 
of the Speaker in the House of Commons). 
Our discussion with him took place in the 
Kremlin and tasted 90 minutes. He ex- 
plained the Government’s policy and said 
that the Soviet Union was always ready to 
sign an agreement for general and complete 
disarmament. As for the unilateral aboli- 
tion of arms, Mr. Spiridonov said that “ the 
Soviet Union cannot take such a risk” be- 
cause the destiny of the nation would be in 
danger. 


The Soviet Peace Committee did everything 
for us during the earlier part of our march 
through this country, but at the Jast moment 
there was a minor difference of opinion be- 
tween us. The Peace Committee didn’t see 
any point in our further walk to Poland 
from Moscow. They advised us to fly or 
go by train, and on March 14 two air 
tickets for Warsaw were given to us, Had 
we had a direct discussion with Mr. 
Khrushchev we might have thought of 
accepting the Peace Committee’s suggestion. 
But as it was we could see no alternative to 
refusing. Furthermore to our surprise the 
Government cancelled our visas, thus allow- 
ing us to stay in the country only till 
March 15, 


So, ready for anything, we dashed on to the 


Moscow-Warsaw highway on the evening of 
March 14, while the city was deep in snow 
and the frost was 20 degrees below (centi- 
grade). We have thus been marching 
“ illegally ” from Moscow to Poland for the 
last 42 days. But in fact we have been 
looked after extremely well both by the 
authorities and the ordinary people in the 
villages and towns we passed through. The 
Peace Committee and the Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries have been helping us in 
every way for the successful conduct of the 
protest march. So here we are, only 50 
kilometres from the Polish border, hoping 
to enter Poland on May 1. 

As well as the one and a half months’ 
march through the southern Soviet Re- 
publics, this further 14 months’ march has 
given us the opportunity to see, study and 
understand the life of Russian people and 
the way they think about the problems of 
disarmament, war and peace. I have not 
found a single citizen in this country who 
says that war is inevitable, and that it can 
settle any dispute. They have suffered 
enough of it and they want to live in a 
peaceful world. This becomes obvious 
when you are living with farmers on a 
collective farm, or with the family of a 
road worker or a factory worker. The old 
mother will serve you a meal, look at the 
portrait hanging on the wall, and wipe her 
eyes because her young son was killed by 
bombs in the war. The invalided pensioner 
will describe to you the horrors and suffer- 
ing he has undergone. 


In every town and village on our way 
people remember and mention to us the 
1961 San Francisco to Moscow march. The 
people have been greatly impressed by such 
individual actions against war and the arms 
race, 


By the end of the first week in May we will 
be reaching Warsaw. After that our pro- 
gramme will be: June and July, Germany; 
August, France; then to England. 


Dover Castle sit-down 


David Swaffer reports: 

Last Sunday over 120 people marched 
through Dover to protest at the establish- 
ment of RSG 12 in the grounds of Dover 
Castle. The demonstration was organised 
by individual nuclear disarmers from vati- 
ous parts of Kent. 

It was planned to hold a public meeting 
near the entrance to the RSG, which is 
situated just inside the castle gates. As the 
demonstrators approached the narrow draw- 
bridge the gates were immediately closed 
and a tight cordon of policemen appeared. 
The marchers went right up to the police 
cordon and stated their wish to hold a 
peaceful assembly inside the castle, When 
they were stopped, between 70 and 80 
demonstrators (many of whom had not 


Germans support 
Greeks 


Gerard Daechsel writes: 

About twenty young people demonstrated 
in front of the Greek Consulate in Ham- 
burg on April 25 in sympathy with the 
anti-nuclear marchers arrested in Greece. 
The demonstrators moved across to the side 
of ihe street opposite the Consulate when 
threatened with severe penalties by the 
Hamburg police. 

The demonstration was organised by mem- 
bers of the Action Group for Non-Violence 
(Arbeitskreis fir Gewaltlosigkeit). ; 
The previous Saturday a small number of 
the Action Group who are even more im- 
patient for action than the loosely organised 
group (which packs a small- basement room 
at meetings every Friday evening) held an 
impromptu demonstration at Springer House, 
home of Hamburg’s big dailies. Without 
informing the police or making any plans, 
they went to the press citadel to’ protest 
against the unfair coverage of the German 
Easter marches. 
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committed civil disobedience before) sat 
down in the road and completely blocked 
the approach and entrance to the castle. 
The sit-down lasted for two hours, and dur- 
ing this time hundreds of would-be visitors 
to the castle were handed reprints of the 
Spies for Peace pamphlet. 


In the meantime a smaller group of demon- 
strators, led by Patrick Blunt of Crayford, 
attempted to scale the castle walls. Police 
were waiting on the ramparts to repulse 
them, so the best these demonstrators could 
do was to maintain a vigil clinging to the 
top of a drainpipe. 

After the sit-down had been going on for 
some 1} hours the police threatened action 
if the demonstrators did not disperse, but 
no one moved, and the police did not take 
action. 

Throughout the demonstration’ no one tried 
to break through police cordons and there 
was no violence from demonstrators. Re- 
ports. of battles with the police in the 
national press, and particularly in the Daily 
Mirror front-page story, were completely 
without foundation. 

The demonstration ended at 4 p.m. with a 
minute’s silence as a reminder of the silent 
world which would exist after a nuclear 
war, This was the first civil disobedience 
demonstration of any significance to be held 
in Kent, and it will almost certainly lead to 
the formation of a Kent Committee of 100. 


Two pounds, sir 


On April 29 in the House of Commons 
Captain Kerby asked the Home Secretary 
what was “ the value of damage done to the 
RSG establishment near Reading, stormed 
by several hundred nuclear demonstrators 
on April 13.” Mr. Brooke replied that £2 
worth of damage had been done. 

One of the “nuclear demonstrators,” Mr. 
Phil O’Connell, has informed the Home 
Secretary that he regrets any damage that 
was done at Warren Row, and has serit a 
cheque to the Home Secretary to cover the 
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Official 


Secrets: 


man 


renounces undertakings 


William Hetherington, a leading member of 
the West Midlands Committee of 100, sent 
a letter last Tuesday to the Director of 
Naval Intelligence renouncing undertakings 
under the Official Secrets Acts taken be- 
tween September 1, 1953, and December 31, 
1957, while he was doing National Service 
in the Navy. The letter states : 


“When I was first invited, perhaps ‘ ordered’ 
is a preferable military term, to make a 
statutory undertaking under the Official 
Secrets Acts, I complied even then only 
with certain misgivings. . My doubts 
were further aroused by the term used for 
the formal briefing about and signing of the 
document - ‘indoctrination’ - hitherto a 
derogatory term used only of alleged poten- 
tial enemies. My doubts concerning the 
wisdom and morality of the undertaking [ 
had made increased in like measure with 
my abhorrence and disgust at the work in 
which I became involved.” 


The letter goes on to review the working of 
the Act in recent years. 

“ There was the case of my own two former 
colleagues, Mr, Paul Thompson and Mr. 
William Miller, each sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for doing no more 
than my own conscience had long been in- 
citing me to do. I vividly recall that 
summer afternoon by the Isis when I read 
that well-nigh totalitarian obiter dictum of 
Goddard, L. C. J. ‘It is not for young 
men employed in these matters to decide for 
themselves what is vital for the security of 
this country, and what secrets can be re- 
tained and what secrets are less valuable.’ 
I felt, indeed, that there but for the grace 
of the devil, went I.” 


Mr. Hetherington goes on to cite other 


Easter marches 
in Norway 


The reports in Peace News of the overseas 
Easter marches (April 26) omitted the Nor- 
wegian marches. We have now received a 
report which states : 

This year the Kampanjen mot Atomvapen 
held three Easter marches, which started 
from Tonsberg, Sarpsborg and Eidsvoll. 
The three-day marches ended in Oslo on 
Easter Monday, with 850 supporters par- 
ticipating. Compared with last year’s march 
this one was very successful. Taking into 
consideration that the Norwegian CND_ is 
newly started and that the marches had bad 
weather with rain and snow, we have every 
reason to be satisfied. 


Prisoners 
Stuart Mitchell was sent to prison for one 
month last week for non-payment of a fine 
imposed at the Committee of 100 demon- 
stration at Greenham Common last June. 
He is believed to be in Brixton Prison; 

Dr. Arthur Blaxall, the South African paci- 
fist who appeared before the Johannesburg 
magistrates last Friday on ¢harges arising 
from the “Suppression of. Communism ” 
Act, has been remanded until May 16. 
Richard Edvardsen, a member of the War 
Resisters’ International living in Oslo, was 
imprisoned last Monday for refusing civil 
defence service. In Norway (a member 


country of NATO) alternative arrangements 


are made for people who object!to military 
service, but not for people who object to 


giyil. defence seryice. 


cases, Lonsdale, Blake, Vassall, in which 
savage sentences were imposed. He argues 
that the safety of the state was not really 
in question since, according to the deterrent 
theory, the more widely our weanons are 
known about, the more effective the deter- 
rent should be. The Committee of 100 Old 
Bailey trial is also cited. 


The letter continues : ‘“ Finally, there is the 
whole issue raised by those unknown war- 
riors who have turned their swords into 
ploughshares, the Spies for Peace, who 
surely set an example to us all in truth and 
integrity. And they repeat what I know to 
be only too true from my own experience, 
“Secrets are kept from you because you 
may be a spy. Not for Russia, but for all 
people everywhere, Because you may be- 
lieve you have the right to know what is 
being done about your future, in your 
name, at your expense, but without your 
consent.’ And still we have the fatuity of 
the ‘D’ notice - as if we did not all know 
that RSG 6 is at Warren Row, RSG 9 at 
Kidderminster, and that Fallex 62 was an 
utter catastrophe from every point of view. 

“J hereby give you formal notice, Sir, that 
I do here and now by these presents signed 
by my own hand utterly abjure, renounce 
and forswear all and singular of my eight 
separate undertakings under the Offictal 
Secrets Acts, dated variously between Ist 
September, 1953, and 31st December, 1957, 
and reserve unto myself the right to publish 
whensoever, wheresoever, howsoever, and to 
whomsoever my conscience shall at any 
time dictate all or any part of any in- 
formation or material that may have come 
or may in future come to me by virtue of 
the undertakings aforementioned. 


“In taking this unilateral action I do not 
only wish to clear my own conscience, for 
that in itself might be construed as too 
selfish a motive, but to commend it as an 
appropriate course for all in like cases, in- 
cluding yourself.” 


Secrets threat 
at Marham 


Posters have been erected along the un- 
fenced part of the perimeter of Marham 
RAF base where the East Anglian Com- 
mittee of 100 will hold a demonstration to- 
morrow, Saturday. The notices read : 
“This is a prohibited place within the 
meaning of the Official Secrets Act. Un- 
authorised persons entering this area will 
be arrested and prosecuted.” 
Philip Seed, who gave this news to Peace 
News Sast Tuesday, commented: 
“This gives added purpose to the demon- 
stration.' It gives me the opportunity to 
challenge a Jaw which is itself unjust. If 
hundreds of people were to be charged 
under the Official Secrets Act it could well 
lead to its amendment. The Government is 
in a position of weakness when it threatens 
such measures.” Y 
Those going to the demonstration at Mar- 
ham, which starts at 2 p.m. tomorrow 
(Saturday), are. informed that there will nor 
be a demonstration at RSG 4 in Cambridge 
beforehand. A group of Committee of 100 
supporters from Hampstead who are going 
to the demonstration at Marham are organ- 
ising a vigil for those who only wish to 
support the action at the base: without .com- 
mitting ‘civil disobedience. The vigil. will be 
in solidarity with the imprisoned anti- 
nuclear seryicemen, 


